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B I 0 G R A PHY* 


Th.e g rea.'k Indian Researched', Sir Chandrasekhar 
Venkata Raman was born on November 7 , 1888, at Trlchinopoly, 
Madras, where his father taught physics In a church college. 

A few years later, the family moved to Vizagapatam , when 
the father was appointed as lecturer In the local college. 
Raman received his early education there until he entered 
Presidency College In Madras In 1902. He graduated with a 
bachelor*' s degree In I90U-, standing first in his class and 
winning the Gold Medal in Physics. By the time he completed 
his master's degree In physics in 1907, he had already done 
original work in optics and acoustics, but since .at that time 
there was little scope for. scientific research in India, he 
took 'the competitive examination for a post in the Finance 
Department of the government of India, j^ain h'e won first 
place and as a result was appointed assistant accountant 
general in the central government office in Calcutta. 

During the next 10 years, -while working in the linance 
Department, Raman continued his scientific researches on his 
own' in the laboratory of the Indian Association for the 
cultivation of science. The importance of his work was 
recognised by his appoin-tmewt in 1917 , to the firs-b endroed " 
chair in Physics at Calcutta University, He kep't this post 
■until 1933. 

' - 
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Raman's years at Calcutta Uni-versity were marked by 
great creati-vity and intellectual excitement, although by 
western standards his laboratoiy facilities ■were meagero 
Many honours came to him as the significance o f his work was 
acknowledged in India and abroad, as in 1929, when he v?as 
invited to do research at the California Institute of 
lechnology. The most tangible evidence’ of this recognition 
came in I 927 , when the British G-ovemment conferred a 
Knighthood on him, and in 1930, when he was awarded the 

Raman Effect: 

Raman's early scientific interests were centered on 
phenomena associated with the scattering of light, The most 
familiar example of which is the effect created when light: 
enters a darkened room through a small hole. The beam of 
light is then clearly seen because the light is scattered 
by the particles of dust in the air. That scattered light 
contained wqtveiengths in different proportions from the 
wavelengths of the main beam of light had been known since 
Tyadall' 3 experiments in I 868 , buit a fully satisfactory 
ans-lysis of the phenomenon had not been made. 

It was this and related problems that Raman was 
studying at Calcutta when he discovered ttiat when an intense 
light was passed through a liquid, and was scattered by the 
molecules in the liquid, the spectrum of the scattered light 



showecjlines not; In the spectrum of the incident light. Ihis 
discovery was the R^an Sffect, which had such great iniluence 
on later work on molecular structure and Radiation thdt 
Rama-n was recognized as one of the truly seminal minds on the 
history of modem physics. 

Alter Raman retired from Calcutta University, he 
"beGame director of the Indian Institute of “Science in Bangalore 
where he remained until 19V8, when he became Head of the new 
Raman Research Institute in the same city. Here he continued 
to guide research and to inspire his students and coworkers. 

The spoke of his intense enthusiasm and volcavlc energy and 
of his great generosity in acknowledging the contribution of 
other. According to one fonner student, he would ""give away 
whole time of research which lesser men would be tempted to 
keep for themselves. 

Raman^ s attractiveness as a person was rooted in his 
esthetic approach to science, with his choice. of sub je cts . for* 
investigation reflecting his love of music, color, harmony 
and pattern. He told how his great discovery of the Raman 
effect was stimulated during a voyc-ge to Europe In 19 ^ 1 , 
when he saw for-the first time " the 'wonde rfhl blue opalescence 
of the mediterranean sea'* and began to think that the 
phenomenon was due, to the scattering of sunlight by the 
mole cuie 3 o f wate r. 

Raman influenced Indian scientific development through 
the Indian Journal of Physics, which he helped found and- 





whicli he edited. He was aisc a gifted popularize r cf mcderr. 
scientific ideas, and he lectured widely to lay audiences, 

He died in Bangalore on November 21, 1970. 

Further Ebadln s 

C. V. R:aiian is listed in the ilSia Study Guide (11, G’ 

Other Indian Scientists were Horn! Jehanglr Bhabha and Har 
Gcbind Kho ran a, 

Raman gets forth his own views on Modem Scionce in on 
attractive way in his The New Physics ( 1951 ). Some biographic- 
details and a brief account of his scientific work are in 
Mldstt, dev. Heathcote, Nobel Prize winner in Physics, 
1901-19?0( 19?3). more technical discussion is S, Bhagavan ha- > 
’ Scattering of Light and the Ram^-n Effect C19^0^» considera- 
tion of Raman' s manysided contribution to science is made 
by his students and colleagues in Proceedings of the Incliaj 
Academy of Sciences, Vol. 28(19^9). 


+ Raman by Alnslle T. Embree in The McGraw-Hill Ency elope d'^' j 
of World Biography, McGraw-Hill Bock Go. 

New York. 

Courtesy : Mr. 3.S. Negi, CES, IIT,' Now Delhi. 
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PHBFAGE 


It is cur fifth successive’ effort o f celebrating 

Eese archers' Day to pay tributes to great Indian scientists 

of our efforts 

from ail disciplines’. The progress and success/can be 
observed by the statement that, only one papep .was read jui 
the Researchers' Seminar of I98O, five papers were presented 
in the Hesearchers' Seminar of I 98 l. Collections of ninetcicai 
and. twenty- four papers were Tbrought out in the’ Researchers' 
Seminar of I982 and I9O3 respectively ■vi^ich were presented 
on that occasion. 

NXE liesearch Fellows Association, NGERT had invited 
various oX’ganls ations in Delhi to participate in the 
Rosea rohP 5 rs ' Seminar of 198^. As a result, six organisations 
other tha-n NGERT consented for participation. Twenty-fjour - 
papers have been selected for presentation this year. W& 
acknowie,dge gratefully the contribution of the participants 
cAnd rBSpG ctdvG o irgaii.i-S ation. 

These, papers have been compiled under the title 
"'RESEARCHERS' SEMINAR _ - 1984 : Gollection of Papers*'. This 
could become possible only on receipt of financial and 
'secretarial assistance from NGERT,. We are grateful ..to our 
Director, Pipf. P.L. Malhotra; Joint Director, Dr. A.K. 
Jaiaiuddinj DeanCPes earch) , Prof. Atmanand Sharma, Dean 
(Academic), Pipf, D. S. Paielrh and Membe r-Secr^taryC BRIG) , 
Prof. C.H.K. Misra for the gerS^^riUS help, encouragement and 
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l\ j <lHli L-.ri t*rrtiXVjr]l 'ho US biiu*^ ho tJuiC v;b OHO VS V SOUght. 

We are higbjy Jndtsbted. to Prof. A.K. Jalaluddln, 
vho h3-s kindLy consented to Ina-ugurate the Seminar despite 
prior engagements, Thanks are also due to the Chair persons 
of various sessions who agreed to our request to conduct 
the s e ss ions . 

The organising coramitteo of the Seminar has he on working 
actively and unitedly throughout the poriod, also deseirye 
thanks. 

The secretarial assistance was also made available an 
the time for the Seminar work. For which thanks are due to 
omco staff of eric, NCERT. 

Last but not the least we are thankful to those who 
directly or indirectly Inspired and actively helped in the 
organisations of this Seminar, 

I 

Wg accept this fact that papers included in this Volume 

may not be of high quality but still it reflec-tethe 

Solemn and dedicated efforts of big inner researchers to 

learn ' something* , Our effort ±s now in your hands. You are 

the best Judge to evaluate. We will gratefully acknowledge 
, bringing in 

your suggestions for^improvemejit in oursi^l-y^s. 

Convene r 

Researchers Seminar 

NIE Research Fello'ws 
Assoclat ^ag | 4 ' New Delhi, 
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A STUDY OF CHOICES OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE STUDENTS IN 
H?^iA'^IQ5..XC'..^FiIIl_FA44ILY.INCOHiil _',Np FC^IILY .OCCU T'ATION - - 

' A.D. T^,rarl and 

S.S. Yinpyak 

DTE , NCERT ” 

NEW DELHI . 

In this study, an attempt has besn made to explore 
the effect of family .income and family occupation In the 
career choices of students both from schools and colleges 
The Sample of the study includes 100 school and lOO college 
students selected from four schools and four colleges in 
Delhi, Students were asked to respond against questions on 
their career choice: , famlly-thcome and family occupation 
In an open ended questionnaire. Responses given by students 
were categories according to eight divisions of National 
Classification of fccupatlons CNCO) plus one more for defence 
seirvlce a^d five family-income categories. Results show that 
In a specific Income group or family occupation category, 
the proportion of school students choosing a career differs 
significantly than that of the proportion of college students 
In some cases while It does not differ In most of the cases. 
Further, .relationship between family occupation and car®er 
choice has shown low, but statlattlcally significant (at 05 
level) value In case of school students and negllble and 
statistically Insignificant in case of college students. 
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INTRODUCTION : 

It la equally acclr'lned by resenrchersj phllosoplu^;;t' 
a0 well ag laymen that in the social ayatems we are having 
in our country, family background factors are significant 
detenu in aritts of the choice of a career by our young 
children. 

In India, students are totally dependent upon their 
family in respect to the coat of education and other 
facilities in this regard. Sldor family members cater their 
dependents needs and requirements to the best of their 
resources. And os a result of which the decisions regarding 
educ-tional career choices are lnrgi,y affected by the 

fomlly factors, 

Hoppock C 1967) in his book ''Occupational Information" 
has raoritioned that theorist like ClrrkCl93l), GarpCl949); 
Holllngah'^ad ( 1949) , Hitter and Form (l95l), GaplowCl954) 
and Wamer and Abogglan Cl9S5) etc, have given convincing 
evidence that economical and socicaogical factors do limit 
the range of occupations to which a person has carffiers, do 
direct hia attention to some occupations and away from others, 
add do affect the- occupational distribution of the population - 

A number of researchers have been conducted to 
identify the family influence and educational decision and 
career cholceB of students. To restrict this study only to 
career choice, few studies to mention ares.. Dyer Ci958) , 

contd, ,■ 
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Stleinke , et. al. C l96l) j Critea C 1962!) , Knapp and Bedford 
C 1967) j Warts C 3J968) , BabalonC i972) and Shoffner and Klemer 
C 1973'^ .. Thay have ma=ie efforts to identify parental 
influence to career choice of students. Parental occupation 
and Career choice of students have been investigated by 
Sears Cl9i5), Krippner ( 1963) j Lee and King C 1964) . Hanson 
( 1965) , Mawbosian et.nl.Cl966) and Vignod ( 1972) . Studies on 
identifying the relationship and affect of social status or 
social variables on career choices have also been conducted 
by a numbor of researches like Anderson (1932), Hall (1950), 
Galler (l95l), Emnay ( l956) , Sewell et . al. ( 1957) , Kei33(l96l), 
Lispet ( 1966) , Calvin ( 1967) -and Tseng Cl97l) , 

In Indian setting not much evidance have been 
avilable to reach at some vp.lid conclusion in this matter. 

So, this study was therefore aimed at to investigate the 
effect of family income an'^ family occupation on career 
choice of students. 

OBJECTIVES? 

1. to study GarQ'^r choices of students in 2 ?elation 
to their family income, 

2. to study career choices of -students in rela'tion 
to their family occupation, and 

3. to identify the relationship between career 
choices of students and their family occupation. 


contd. , 
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HYPOTFBSES : 

1. fnmlly Inc otg ^oes mt nffoct algnlflcontly to 
tliG G-^ro ?r choicoa of school nnl college ' 
a tu lent a . 

, 2. family occu-pation -loea not affect aignlficantly 

to the cnroGr cholcos of school anl college 
atu isnt s . 

3. career choicea of atudenta haa no algnlficant 
relationahlp with family occupation. 


DEFINITIOM OF TERIiS USED; 

1. Career Gholceas 

Various terms have been uaed synonimoualy to 
career choice in Occupational F sychology. They 
are having difference only in the academic 
interest. In this study Career Choices is 
refe.red to the occupation of profession or 
vocation or Job the stu lent likes for himself 
to Join after compiotton of hia education. 


2. Family Inaom,-:. ; 

In this study family income is given by the 
monthly inoomo of the family of the atudont. 
The Income hnvo been oatogorlsad into five 
g rou p 3 the re a re i 


contd. 
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1. Incnme group - I 

2. Inc'Tme group -II 

3. Incomo group -III 

4. incorao group —IV 

5. incomo group -V 


Upto Rs. 500 ptn. 

Rs. 500 to lOOO pm. 
Rs. lOOO to 1500 pm 
Rs, 1500 to 2000 pm 
Rs, 200 nnl above pm 


3. Family Occuo'^tjon s 


It ia raf—^rel t *> tho occupatiion of th.G 
family lae-Tl. Father or older brother has bean 
talcen a a the f amily head 
4. National Glaasif ication of Occupations (NGO) 

It is a revised adition of the International 
Stan"^^^r■^ Glasaification of Occupation CISCO). In 
the ^IGO the grouping of occupation has been done 
on the fundamental criterian of ^ type of work; 
oerforraed^, According " to 'RGOC i968) there are 
eight divialona with ninety five groups, four 
hiindred and sixty two families and in all two 
thousand four hundred eighty four occupations. 

It is beyond the scope of thin study to give a 
detailed account of all groups,' families and 
occupations. Our main foncem is with the 
divisions only which are given below in the 
Table IL. 


cont d 
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TABLE Tl . 

DIVISIONS OF OCCUPATIONS IN’ NCO ». 


S.No. 

Division 

Description 

1. 

0-1 

Professional, Technical and Related 
Workers. 

2. 

2 

Administrative, Executive and 

Management workers. 

3. 

3 

Clerical and Related Workers. 

4. 

4 

Sales Workers. 

5. 

6 

Seivlce Workers. 

6. 

6 

Farmers, Fishermen Hunters , Loggers 
atid Related Workers, 

7. 

7-8-9 

Production and Related Workers ^ Transport 
equipment Operators and Labourers. 

8. 

10 

Workers not classified hy occupations 


Bosljos thoec eight .ilvielons one more divlaiop.. 

•was foimed t'' cover defence eervlcea, as it la to 
he mentioned tiipt NCO does not include careers in 
defence services in the Occupational classification. 


G entd. . . 
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This study was conducted on n aainple of 200 

students 100 each from Delhi GovernniGnt Boys Higher 

Secondary Schools studying in k* XII classes and 

lOn from colleges studying , in un dergradUrate classes 

in Delhi. Students coro male and unmarried. Four 

schools and faur colleges -were aolocted randomly 

» 

for this nurposQ. 

! du re : 

Twenty five students from each of the four schools 

and four colleges , selected randomly were administered 

in groups an infoisnation blank. This information 

blank seeks information regarding background 

variables, family in&ome, family occupation and 

Career chajicea of students. Career choicea/of 

students were classified accordingly to NCO divisions 

Family Occupation 

for each family income grodg^wore also classified 
accordingly to NCO classification. 

■ Date thus collected were analysed using percentage 
analysis, and Spearman^ s Coofficient of 
correlation. 


c ont d . . , 
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Atiqlyala nn ^ Intonrotrttions In SnblG-2 the family 

incaniG, earear choice of school nnl college stu-ienta 
ani critical ratio along with level of significancG 
of Hfrcrence between proportions have been givon. 


It can be seen from Table. 2 that out of 45 
G.R. values only 24 C.R, values could be calculated 
of which 'Only two C.R. values were found to be 
significant at 01. level and only two at 05 level. 
■Mone of the C.R. values for income group 2, 4 an i 5 i 
were found slgnificrant at either level. 

Further it 9 nn be seen that none of the school 
an? college students of either family income group 
have been shoTm their choices for the jobs in the 
NCO Categories 5,6 and 7-8-9. Jobs in those categories 
nioro inr>nucil Inboux ia dsal^coi* 

In Table 3. family occupations career choicoa 
of school ani college students and critical ratio -= 
along with level of significance of the difference 
bctwQGn proportion have been given. 


enntd. . . 
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.:/:\)eraaal of the Table- 3 reveals that aut of 
90 C„U. values only 31 could be calculated of which 
onj.y one was found to be significant at . 0i level 
while only tvo were at significant 05 -level. IT one 
•Df the achn'-il and college stadanta have shown that 
career choices for jobs categorised in the WOO 
categories 9,6 and 7 - 8-9. In the NCO category 
0-1, 2,3,6, 7-8-9 and D r - .C.K. Value was found 
eignificant at 05 level even. 

Spearman Goex<^-ation between .family occupation 
and coreer choice of school students, college students 
and for the total sample were also computed an.d found 
to be .32, .16 an-1 .25 respectively. These values 
are negligible to low statisctlcally insignificant at 
over 05 lovelC except for school students which is 
significant nt 05 level.) 

Re suit St 

In moat of the cases^ both for family income and 
family occupation career choices of school and college 
studentg, the C.R. Values were not significant. But 
still s^-ime values were significant at 0i and 05 levels 
This lends to reject hypotheses I & II partially. 

Further, the correletion between family occuioatlon 

contd. . .. 
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nni cnro^r choica of school students was low 

nositivo an:^ significant at 05 level; negligible 
O'Ositivo ani insignificant for college students 

provides reason to pautlal rejection of the 
third bypotheais. 

Discussions 

Results of this study reveal thnt very few 
C.R. valu-is were found significant either at Oi or 
05 level when career choice of school and college 
atutdants in a apeflc family income group or family 

occupation category wore coinoared,' This may be 
indicative of findings but larger representation can 
give more accurate result's. Still It can be seen 
thnt in majority of groups or categoiiGa career 
choices of school and college students do not 
differ. 

family 

Relationship between/occupation and 
cnreor choice of students reveals that for school 
students it is significant at 05 level which 
insignificant in case of college students It is 
not significant. The significant value is low 
and positive. The reason may be less occupational 
maturity among school students than college 
students. 


c ontd. . . 
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INTERA.CTION BBTWEEIN STHJGTaRES IN OONCEPT 
LBAENING MATERIAL AND THE PERSONALITY TYPES 
OF LEAINERS 


I>3-vinder Kaur 
■I.R. F D.P.S.E.E 
NGERT, New Deilni. 


ABSTR/v GT 

Present study was aimed at to identify the interaction 
between concept learning end personality types of learners. 

A sample of 120 7th gra.de students were administered an 
intelligence test. Droping out 30 extream cases in order to 
egnate intelligence, remaining 90 subjects were administered 
•Junior Personality Imrentory. On the basis of mean+SSD 
subjects were divided into three categories for extroversion 
CE , E , ) and three for neuroticism CN“ , N , N*' ) , 

In each category there were nine subjects. In the final stage 
three subjects from each category were assigned for teaching 
through Bruner Cl963)f Ausabel ( 1963 ), ^d Gagne* (19^?^ 
models, fe suits sHow that structures in learning material 
and personality types have significant effect on concept 
learning, personality able s do interact with learning 


material 




A concept Isa men t£Q!!^-iHiagw. of a thing foimed hy n 
generalLzatian fron par ti oilers 5 also an idea cf wha t 
a thing In general is to he. I^usscll writes in the Ehcyclo-)<=d n 
of Ediicationnl lioseardiC 1960) » Concepts are learning that 
'permeate thinking", and they are marked ty "Consistency of 
differential, generalized, sysmblic resnonse" Vygotsky 
(196^ cen si ders, concept as an active nar.t of the 
intellectual process, cen stan tly eng rged on serving/canniuni- ■ 

cations, understanding and problsn- solving," He fhrther ■ 

n 

points out that, a ccnccpt is not an isolated and changeless 
formation hut it is fornied through "the interplay cf associa- 
tiens in vdiich all the elemen try ment al ‘-functions partlcinate 
in a specific c cabin ation^f. • 

W.E, VLnaokle(l97 3) in his book, "The Psychology, of 
thinking^ summarises ■ < "a concept is basically 

a system of learned responses, the prunose of whLch'is to 
organise and interpret thad^ta provided by .sense 
perception. Past eiroerience is autonptically an Hied to 
present ccntehgpncle s through the use of concepts*^*' 
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Con oopt". are not pnTtlcular but classes, of stimuli 
or events. If vre woio forcec! to re s'*"' cod to each 
stimulus vio encountoretl at', unlQuo, the comnlexlty of the 
world would ovorwholiiyas ...'Vrdirij:’C 3966) suggiests that 
reduclnc the oaTinloxl ty of the- world takes on the character 
of string; tho itv'ivlc'unl tr:Gs not rnly to reduce- 
complexity in, ohao-’olc oir.ir '-nmont hut also** to seek 
and search out pooull.ari -tios and differences In .the • ■ 

elements in i ts environmen t In .CTder to-minlmize its 
environmental compiexi ty, 

The learning of -C'aa cepts, "thcr ■ f ore, ehahLe.s the ' 
individuals to 'grasn in an arr.dy of environmental stimuli, 
slmllari -feLo s and differences which he wculd o-fcher-wlse 
have grea-t difficulty coping with, 

ii Gaming of concepts among children dcpend-f'' ■ cn many 
variables and out- of -those, structuring of 'task Is • 
Import^sut, In recent srears there has been an jai creasing 
amount of at-tention de-voted to stru c-tural aspect of 
knowlodge(jb, e« knowledge of the ccncep-tual in -terrelatl on shl-ns 
in a set of m-aterial). Among -the possible reasens for the 
Increased le-vei of interest in struetual knowledge is a‘ 

praffitlcal one* x-t appears hi gKLy plsEi side -that , the 
everyday .usungp cf knowledge (School learning in j ob 
setting) would requii*® some undorstanldng of -the ccncep-tual 
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interrelation ship that exists within a given brdy 
of inf ottna tl on, Thero nre many Individual differ 'll co s 
which aifoct student learning; hadkgrcund knowledge, 
cpmpGtonco in necessary cognitive' skills, general 
intelligence, physical disabilities, rttl'tude and 
p or sionality ; School systems usually take explicit steus in t> 
pr'ogrames to take ncc'unt of. those but the last two are 


gener.9lly rogicctcd. The off act :f student^s attitude 
on loarning is an important area of research, however, 
attitude measures nre much less stable than personality 
menanro. This makes the better a more nrcmislng area 
of stilly particularly towards tbv. goal of developing 
prlnolplQs for IncllYiapaii „g tea-eWng strategies so mu oh 

important oefl yeiiaofcing in tho present educatlcnal 
syston. 


The effect of porsaiaiitjr variables may further 
very aopending unto the teaching moJels used by the 
teacher. .1 teaching model mcflel Is a prescrlptlcn for 
f er e sequonee of moc^s to be made in Ihe teaching learning 
process. These teachlng moSais to teeih ocnceipts are 
available m research llterater. ,*lah ean be fruitfully 
utilised by a teacher In Indiyiduallsed teaching. 



BurnGr(1967) fomulntccl his tl cry of knowle'^.L^o 
h cqui si ti an , accorcTlnc to which, :'Jn in-iviCual "'Ossesse'^ 
three parallel mcc’els of informcti -n i-^r oce ssinc, namely 
Emotive, Icoraic symbolic. ■ Burner end his colleagues 
( 19B7) emphasize the importah cc .jf crtegcries, as e icainer 
seeks to make sense of the di-^erso stimuli that corie fron 
his environment. To use word's, w^-;" renrier di scrimin ately 

different things oquivnlontj resaond’ to them 

in tetms of their class mc-mberghip rather than their, 
uniqueness, »> 

The effect’ of theL*: throe mo'' els through instructional 
media, may not be identical in lOihis rf eon cent learning 
as pupils hive different tyurs of porsanall ty. Two 
dimqnsicn.s l.e, Neuroti cism/stabllity and Extroversion/ 
intro-vorsion of personality on the basis of %-srnck's theory 
have boon taken in to. consideration in tho present study, 
OBJECTIVES 

The present study was undertakan with -the f oUtm-j , 
ob;]ectivos:- 

(1)_ To examine the effect of diff-rent tea ching med els on 
concept learning 



(2) To study thr effect of e xtrov: rsi m on ccrcoot le-^irnlnp 
C 3) To study -the efffc^ct of nour oti'ci sm on concept leainlni; 
(4) To ovaluatc- the in ter actional c-ffcct hetween stru c.tui-t: 

in concept le or ning mntcrinl one' oxtrovor si cn, 

(6) To analyse the Interactional effect between structu.re 
in le-mlng ma-te-lais and nouroti d sm. 


HYPOTHESajES OF THE STTIDV 

The study vrns advrinced on the bai s of the foilwing 
hypothe ses;- 

CD Slsnlfloant fllffei;noes tn treatment outocmes In trrms 

of dcnoont 10,-u-nlng will flue to throe teadclfag 

modois. 

(2)(h) sctroworslcn ocntrlbntos 3lsnlflc-.ntdlHer.ooos Ih 
trontanont .outoonosln tor,ts of c-o cert lo.Rjlng. 

(b> Sisnlflccnt interaction will bo f cond t„gen 

3tr.ictnre-3 m Icmlne notcrolcls nnl oxtreverslcn enoslns 

-..nation in tmntnont outeccos In terms of cooce, t 
learning, 

3Ca) TUurotibisci c attributes sisnifi can t 

sijtij.icant differences In treat- 

mont cutcacs In te.a.s of cn«.-.,t learning. 

Ci) slpnlflcmt Internolion win be fcri w 

betwea structwr. 

in learning material and neurntf^cm 

in terns of ' v.o«atlcn 


cQioGpt l6'nrning^ 



I . 

There are many teaching models test for the present 
study there veil knovn teaching models based on the 
theories of Ausubel, Bruner and Gagne have been used. 

According to iusubei (1963)? all learning is meaningful 
leaming. In this theory, the most important principle is 
called subsumption. Meaningful learning takes place, 
according to this theory, vhen a nev idea is subsumed into 
related structure of already existing knoviedge. This 
link is called the ''advance organizer'', or "Cognitive 
bridge" (Nevak, 1977). 

The second model to be studied is that of 
(1965 & 1970). This would pays great attention to an 
hierarchy o-f concepts, which, he says are implicit in the 
discipline being studied (Gagne & Bruner, 1961), Gagns(l 962 ) 
Gagne & Briggs (197^). Gagne's ciasaificatlon or task 
analysis Is essentially a hie^rarchical structure which 
speclfiesa, as its apex, the’-task to be learned and the 
subdivision which go to make 'US. the task. The teacher, 
thus, according to the models 'designed 'on Gagne's 
theory examines main idea to =be' taught and orders 
hierarchically all 'ths concepts- and skills needed for the 
attainment. of the idea.' 
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The present study has bepxi c cnc’uc ted with the help 
of factorial clesiga cf analysis of variance 3x3 technique 
involving three teaching models i.o, developed hy 
AusuhGl(l960. :1963& 1369), Bum ar( 1967) and C5agno(*l962 and 
1965), and two dlmonsi cn s of ncrs-nall ty l.e. extroversion 
and neurota dsDi nt throe levels .r.ch, i.e, n+N and N-, 

E+B and B- respectively. Scores of extroverts and 


neurotics viero taken separately i-iiile classifying the 


gptxips and analysing the data which necessitated a 
repli cation of the design C l.c. 3x3) the critericn 
Variable was coicopt learning. 


Sampling technique was ro sorted to at three gt':,ges. 
A sample cf EO su-bjects belcnglnf to 7th grade tbs talcep 
^and IntElllgenoe test was administered. To equate the 
^intalligonce of all the subjects. Srtreme cases were 


eliminated, .u the seemd singe Junior Perscnsllty Inuento 
was »lmlnist*red to «.e 90 mibjccts of equm latelUgence. 
on «ie basis of moan + 6.n.i,., subjects wore di^ded mto 
throe oatBgory for extranierslcn l.t. E+ BSrEOind three 

for NourotiaLgu i.e N+NiSN-. In 

i.n Category there were 

nine subjects and total 


vas 64, 





At the final stage three subjects from each category 
were assigned for teaching thihugh each model. Hence 
l8 subjects were taught through each model. 

Cisnclusions drawn according to all the hypotheses 
are as follows 

Cl)(a) Structures In learning material ha-ve significant 
effect on concept learning. 

Cb) Structure in Gagne model produced best outcomes 
in te ims of concept learning and the structure in Brumer's 
model produced last outcomes. 

Cc) High structuring is more effective as compared to less 
structu ring. 

C d) ' Higher is the structuring in learning materiaij greater 
is the acquisition of the material, 

2.Ca) Personality has significant effect on concept learning, 
(lir) Ihe perforaiance of intrevents on concept learning was 
better than the extro vents as well as average subjects. 

(c) The performance of Group 'E' on concept learning was 
best and of ’’ was wrest. 

?Cb) (a) Personality types’ of students do interact with 
structures in leamlng materials. 

Cb) Subjects taught und.er Ausubei* s mr'del pe rformo d be tter 
on concept learning than the introverts, 

(c) In group taught under ®agne' s m<^del performances 
of Introvece’ts was be.tter then the ox'braverts. 
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. * . 

(d) In grc'Up taught under Bruner's model there was no 
significant differences het'been the perfoimance of 
extravets and intioveets, 

3 (a)(a) Personality is a significantly effective variable, 
(b) Heutintics performed better than the stables. 

( g) The performance of group T,;as best and of group N- 

was least an concept learning, 

3 . Personality variables do ihteract with structures in 
learning material. 
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JOB SATISFACTION m NBVROTlCTat 

Jai Dev Bakshi 
Mon,tka Mehra 
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■ I'l'-. f F'osDita'l 

' i_ B S_T R A C t 

I 

‘ The ajjD of the present' study i q to study the relationship 

I- ' , 

of 'J-oh satisfaction -and neuroticlgn among skilled .and -uO’skllJed" 

i 

workers, i sample of 200 male writers vr-rc pdniini stored, A 

Jot satisfaction soale twenty three and 28 high Job satisfied 

(ijjF) and 28 and 22 low job snti sfled(LJP) subjects were 

Identified. f ran -skilled and unskilled workers, respectively. 

These groups wore then administered M oudo si ay Iverson nil ty 

In ventroy to measure 'ability. Rosluts show 

'Jiat age and educational qualificf uons’ai'c not related 
/ 1 

with' job satisfaction while job cxporlaioc Vnd nui!\bor of 
descendants are related with tht" same. 



IMTRODUCTIOM 
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Job sa'tis'C'YC tlorr Is a'posltlvG freiing towartjs "the j rij 

, ' I 

In which one is engaged. Locko(Ii976) defines It hs- " a 

i ‘ • 

plG.asuroable or positive omotlonnl state resulting frea the 

■ \ ■ 

approlsal of one's 6\«i job Gxporien co, ” .-Many rs^e archc s has been 
conducted on j db s^ti sf action, but Hearzb'erg f^^t all (1959) h^ve 
significant contribution in the field of job srtL sf ,actl on, Ihey 
classi-iiod it into two fnctors-hygieni c and Motivational factors. 
Hygienic factor s-rc la ted to j.ob en vironme nt ord comprised of 
pay, CTiapany policy, tc-chnicni supervision, interpersonal 
relationship with collrngucs, suuervisors -nd juniors," status 
security, working conditions otc. second category related with 
the job i*flCir.constLtutod of re cogn i ti ao , advancement, 
nciilovenont, re. sp'Ott slbili ty e tc. 

Further, ho found that motivating factors like work 
Itself, «lv«.ceaeet, recognition, resncn.li,lllty etc «ro 
tect,,rs o*trilo.tlng to jdb sntlofootlon one’ ttclr oboen* 
voaw net lo«ro sotlef.otlen. The f-ot^rs daseldea 

ns hygloni-o footers like toctolool supervision, working conditions 
oenpony pauoyctoworo ex-olnod „s the o^scs ofjnb s-tl sf -ctlon 
with little potentiality to lot Job attitude rise In ' the 
positive directicn. 

Waters ,d WatorsC» 69 ), jpuo (197^, Wall (197® has 
crltlolsed to generality of to theory. They oendanned it 
on the basis of nelhod elegy ^d reliability of to research 
tcols Porh.r(i 961 , stressed o«r to need of the maivldnal 
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‘The indivlclua]. gets gr.^tlf icnti on only by need fulf linen t 
throagh his 3oti* 

Neolay (197 3) also has hypothe si seel that the Ine'l’vidual 
gets job sali sf acti. '.-n through the sati sf a cti en of lOTfier needs 
if the subjects are not, or frustrated frjn them, Itnercis 
towards dissatlsf-^ction If the subjects lower needs are 
grctiflQd, he will get sa1i sf octi on by gr-tlfylng the 
higher need. 

But If wG think rationally we cin hypothesised that 
nourotidain als^ con tribute s to job saU sf ''cti on. The present 
study is an attempt to study the re latl -n ship of nourotlcian 
and job satisfaction nm'ong skilled .^nd unskilled workers and 
relatlon^lp between age, educational quallfi c- tion, number 
of depondonts and work .eyperien ce have also been studied with 
the job satisfaction. 

Tools used: i. Job satisfaction Scale 

f 

2. Moudoslay Person pllty Inventory 
Sample The s-s^ple -of the present study constitutes of 200 male 
workers- ( lOO skilled md lOO un skilled) , , They were selected 
rand only frm Id. nod Paper 'Mlll and /Vlrhart Spinning Mill of 

M alerfco]fcia(pun j ab) . The investigators them sel ve s -cen-strurcted 

the five -point scale to measure the job sfacti.cn. 
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ProQQdure ; The subje cts nctmlnj: st' roc! j m s'^ti sf •^.ctlon sc^le 

Ki gli job sfiod(Hj J * S*) jancl low job s^tl sfl^^ (L* J» S) fTnn 
skillGcl "nd unskilled, group >icrf- selected i.e. skilled grnuntSS 
higAly Eot'i.sfied. pnd IS low job sntisflcd, unskilled group 
28 -nd 22 L, Jo So These subjects wore edtalni ste red n aide si 

person "lltj" In von tory 1 0 nensure. the nounticism end stability, 
Tho in’jo Stic n tors sn?.lysccl only those questions of this 
inventor;^ which are related vath neuroticign and stability, 

For emut^tian of denograahic vnrlnblGs( oge, educotional 
qualifications, number of dnenients an'! wrk c imorlence) , 

Chi- squ ar o te chn i quo 1 s u sod and f or cam ’lu ti n g re 1 n tl on shi p 
be-tween job satisfi action .and jeurotldsi, ^t* value is used: 
RE. SULT S 

age* skilled workers -1 

. _20wg5jrOii£s__ i]6~^0_jzc ars 51 ye a rs & ahovp 

n^jflS, ilo Q ’ y 

L.JoS, § ^ 

2 

X S insigniacant at .05 level 


Table _2 

— 2,0~25,_ yq , ,ay ^ 56-50 wpv ^ 

H , J ^ S 0 S ■ ]_2 

L.J”, S« JLQ ^ 

2 

X = 1„76 Insignificant at .05 



Ic vei 




-6,40 significant at ,05 level 
T.aT?jia-r:5. 



X^ = .48 inslg:iificant at .05 level 


-Tahl R...6 



Xp =1.48 insignificant at ,05 level 
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Tfiblfe2 

Kf TtM-HRa OF BBPMDBUTQx SILLRD V/CRKiiJR^j 

2-4 


R nb ove. 


H.J.So 14 
L.J^S 5 _ 


5 

_3- 


4 

JO 


=9*30 slgniflcnnt nt .05 Ir-ye], 


Tn14e-.a 


TlNSKILllSri ^.'PRSBR S, 

H,J.3o 12 

L • Jp Sa , 4 


.^=2. 


10 

6 


1,79 slgnlfir.nt nt ,05 level 


R 1*4: pbove 
6 

,J.2 


Tn blo -rO 

Mc«ji -if 3coros Mpnn of Scores ^ 

of nGurotician of ncarntlclsm 

o f Group of L.J.S,. grou n 

3KILU3D 52c40 - ' 25 SpIO* 

TOT SKILLED 64., 9b r-0.4 ^ 3. Pfi * . 

SignificciPt nt »05 level 
DISCUS S ICT ! 

Job Sati sfneti is the* i, •«’■''■ t n-r oh- the- job ard. 
off- the job factors, Neuristl d aa Is a chnrocteri sti oe s 
of hunan bohavi xir, which influences nn:l dl®-ert the. view 
townrods job oxuerien oeg, Results di scussod^bove are following. 
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TaT^le Nos. 1 ,2,5 & 6, show that age and educational 
qualificatl cjn are not related with jot S'^tl sf action among 
skilled and unskilled workers, these results are suppori^d 
hy the studies conducted by Natraj & HaffeezC 1965) Sinhas 
and NairC 1965) and Rao( 1970), 

Table Nos, 7,8, and 3 , 4 shows that work expereience 
and number of dependants are related with job satisfaction 
Sinja & Sharma, Sinja and Nair, Cosh and Shula has not faind 
out no relationship tetween number of dependents and job 
satisfaction. 

Here in this study we find, job experience is related 
with job satisfaction wehereas age has no relationship with 
job satisf actiai4 These results do not ccntradict each other. 

In fact, this contradiction is more illusory rather than more 
revealing. It points out that more, expereine ce on the job 

may may megn more expeiencei We ha^e to keep in mind that the-s© 

\ 

j Ob expeience are not the two facts of the same coin. Whpt 
is true for job experience may not be true for ag®. 

Table No, 9i ^■bhat significant dlfibrenoe exist 
between mean neurotlcian scores of HJS and US persons for 

t' 

both the i^illed and unskilled group of workers. 
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ABSTRiGT 


This Piagetian de-velopraentai psych-ology based study, 
aims at to study the intellectual development of adolescent- 
pupils in relation to their academic achievement in different 
science subjects. A sample of 265 XI grade students in the 
ag© range l5 years - 17 years were administered Eaven' s Verbal 
■Reasoning Test. AchieT/ement in Science sub-jects were recorded 
from their Board examination marks* Results show that 
significant and positive relationship exists between 

total scores of intellectual de'velopment and achievemennt 
scores In science subjects and in -total achie-vement scores 
for both boys and girls. , ' 



The re se3.rch.s s in ths deTTeXoPtnsnt o-f intellGct of 
children are f^radualiy becoming an impo^^tant; area of concern 
for education and psychology. Cognitive development work is 
always associated with Jean Piaget, the chief advocate of 
Geneva school of thoueht?.. The abstract thinking or as Piaget 
has termed it formal operational thinking is characterised by 
the ability to go beyond, concrete reality to the hypothetical 
all iSossibie combinations of events, either real or possible 
are considered in an exhaustive way and empcrial proof can be 
offered. Problem both real and hypothetical can be conceptual- 
ised. He further asserts that children of 1 ^ to 17 years of 
age attain formal operational , thinking or reasoning abilities 
to solve any problems related wltii~pe rsonal and life. He has 

- 't. 

defined four stages of cognitive development the sensori- 
motor, pre -ope rational, concrete and formal stage. 

Adolescent pupils shows a wide variety of intellectual 
behaviours, while conibmtad with those problematic situations 
which do not require any specialised knowledge for their 
Solutions. So education for understanding and problem solving 
is gradually becoming the chief goal of instruction in our 
times. The mle and need of logical thinking In science 
learning being different from repeatable knowledge as the 
primary focus in the classroom to as a focus on what the 
students are doing cognitively (the mental operations involved) 
and how students feel about it. 



.in TjnjB present; piece of work the investigator was 
especially' Interested to study the intellectual developnent 
of adolescent pupils in- relation to their academic achievement 
in difffer^t science subjects viz.. Physics, Gheijistry, Biology, 
Mathematics, Xt was thought the mental st:ructure or logical 
operationa developed during adolescence, help in better 
Understanding of science subjects. Since these subjects v©ry 
widely In dealing with simple to abstract concepts, 13ae range 
hf complexities of concepts can be classified in subjects as 
Physics, Mathematics, Chemistry and Biology, In other words, 

the teaching of tte se subjects may either hinder or facilitate 

' 

the intellectual • development of the adolescent pupils. 

Purpose of the Study ; 

The present study was undertaken with the following 
.objectives, 

to study the proportion of science adolescent students 
at concrete, 'transitional and formal operational levels 
of Intellectual Development, 

I 

2. to study the extent, of relationship between scores of ' 
intellectual development and academic, achievement dn. 
science subjects, viz., Physics, Chemist:^, Biology, 
Mathematics and grand total of marks of boys and glilS 
• scleTice adolesbent gtu dents. ^ 

■3. ' to study the extent oi relationship betwe^ achievement 
in. science, subjects and stages of inteijeetual develop- 
ment C Concrete',’ Transitional and Pb'nnal), 
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EBSEAHCH HYPOIHE^S 

1. M.aJority of the solace . adales cent students are att . 
foimal operational levels of Intellectual development, 

2. ^Ihere is no significant relationship between Intellec- 
tual development and achievement In science subjects, 

3. There Is ho significant relationship between achievement 
in Cl) Physics Cli) Chemistry (ill) Biology Civ) 
Mathematics and (v) total achievement scores and levels 
of Intellectual de^lopnent In boys and girls 
adolescent students, 

. The sample for the present study was consisted of 265 

C 139 boys and 126 girls) stucbnts Cage range l5-17 years) 

drawn randomly from 6 Higher Secondary' Schools of Ajmer City. 

Only such schools were selected where the science is taught .• 

as optional group and the medium of instrudtion is Hindi, 

Tools; Measugre of Intellectual Ebyieiopment 

‘ ‘ i ’ ' ' - 4 

■ %e measure of intellectual development was obtained 

on Eaven^s Yerbal Beasoning Test, This is paper pencil test 
and logical operations ■vere identified from an analysis of the 
growth of logical thinking Cinheider and Piaget, 1958, 196^), 
Measucre of Academic Achievement 

The measure of academic achievement in sc?i subjects 
CPhysics, Chemistry, Biology and Ma-thema tics) 'was based on the 
marks obtained by the students In secondary s chool' examination 


Conducted by Board of Secondary Education, Rajasthan, Ajmer. 
Cnllectlnn of Data :. 

Data for the study was Collected systematically and 
seqtentially keeping In view all the instruction supplied by 
author in liieir manual. 

Analysis & Iriterpretation 'of Data 

Ihe basic purpose of the present investigation was to 
find out .the extent of relationship of intellectual devolopnent 
with achie-vement in different science subjects of the higher 
secondary science students belonging to both sex and different 
types' of .schools. 

In the present .g^lljdy, Raven's Verbal Logical Pfeasonihg 
Test was used to classify the sample population in'to three 
levels of menta.1 development, that is,, concrete ' 'ransitional and 
fonna .1 operational levels. 

The proportion of science adolescent studen.ts reaching 
at Ooncrete, Transitional' and Formal levels of intellectual 
development was computed In percent and area presented in 
Table -I, . 
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T.ABLB-1 

Distribution of Scsisnce Adoisscunt Stud.«Sits at 
Different Levels of Intellectual Development 


S , 0 rctun 

Type of School 

N 

Science 

Adole s cen t 

Ife aching at 

Mo. 


Concrete 

Level 

^age 

Transit- 

ional 

Level 

^age 

Formal 

L evQl 
^age 

« Ic tal 
Sample 

Boys and Giris 
Schools 

('i;Govt. Schools 

265 

91 

12,45 

17. 58 

69.81 

67.03 

17.7^ 

15.38 

2 , Boys 

Ci±)Prlvate 

Schools 

48 

4. 17 

66,66 

29.16 


Ttal 

139. 

12.9^ 

. 66,92 

20. l4 

3. Girls 

Ci)Govt, Schools 

8 ? 

14, 11 ' 

. 70. 06 

15.29 


C ii)Private 

S choolS' 

• 41 

7.31 

78.06 

14.63 


Total 

126 

11.90 

•73.01 

. 15.07 


Tab^ I given above presents an overall Idea of the- 
actual levels of attainment of the study sample at different 
levels of their intellectual development, At glance, the 
folic ving trends can be abseryedi • ■ - ■ 

Cl) Majority of the science adolescent students, sajr 70^ 
are at the . transitional levels of intellectual 
development, 

(2> Only about iQfo of the total population are found at 

S’cnaal Operational levels of Intellectual Development, 
C3) About 13/^ of a dole scents still remain at concrete 
operational ■ thinking level. 
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(If) HegarcJlng the sex- differences, it can he observed 

that boys lead in theirr attainment of Formal O.pe ra- 
tional thinking level C2g,l>:b^,>, than glrlsC 15. 07 ?). 

(^> Percentage of girls reaching at the Transitional 
level of intellectual development is slightly 
higher (73.01^)' than the percentage of boys (66,94) 
reaching at the same level,’ 

(6) The#® is no difference in percentage of boys and 
girls lying at concrete level of the intellectual 
development. 

Interrelationship between Intellectual Deve lopment and 
Achievement in Science Subjects 

Table-ll given below summarises correlation between 
scores of - j^'ait el le ctual development and academic in' Physics, 
Chemistry, Biology, Mathematics and grand total of maiks. The 
achievement scores were the marks secured by .the sample subject 
in secondary school examination, conducted hy Board of 
Secondary Education, Rajasthan. The grand total of marks is 
the' total performance of the children in all subjects 
including subjects for general studies. 
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TABLE- II 

CorxGXations Bstwean Ach.iG'vGitient; in Scionce 
‘Subjects and Total AchlQvGmGnt Scoius -and 
Scores foi^ Intellectual DGT?eloiment 


S, Subjects 

No. 


Bnv-S 



Oirijs 


N 

■' r' 

Level 

of 

Sign. 

N 

t j.t 

Level 

of 

Sign. 

1. Physics 

139 

0.801** 

.01 

126 

' 0.397** 

.01 

2. Chemistry 

139 

0. 85^0** 

.01 

126 

0. 168 

NS 

3. Biology 

41 

0.374** 

.01 

100 

0.?77** 

.01 

4. Mathematics 

92 

0.631** 

.01 

26 

0.456* 

.05 

5'. Total 







Achle vem en t 

139 

0.707** 

.01 

126 

0.389** 

.01 


NS = Not significant 

= Significant at . o5 level 
** = Significant at .01 level 

A-t glance, in the above Table all correlations except 
one or tvo are highly significant at .01 level of significance. 

The correlation between scores of i-ntciie ctual develop- 
ment and the scores in Physics are 0.#01 and 0.397 for Doys 
and Gins respectively. Both correlations arc significant at 
one percent level of confidence. Similarly, the correlations 
between intellectual development and achievernent in Biology 
subjects are highly significant C.OI level) the correlations 
between achievement in CS^emistry subject and the scores on 
Intellectual Development Test Is o,85o for boys adolescent 
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which again is highly slgnlflcar*' Only tho correlations 
let^en achievement in Chemistry and intellectual devolopnent 
for girls found to be 0. 16?, which is insignificant. ' The 
correlations between Mathematics subject and intellectual 
development are significant for both boys and girls, But, 
it is highly significant (.01 level) in case of boys than 
girls C , 05 level). The aerrelations worked out between j'rand 
total marks and scores of intellectual development are also 
highly significant (.01 level). 

These results indicate the significant and positive 
relationship between Intellectual development and Achievement - 
in science subjects. Thus the hypotheses No. 2 is rejected. 
Interrelationship between Achievement in Physics, Chemistryj 
B iology, Mathema-tlcs and Tptai marks and Formal Transition al 
and Concrete Operational Thinking 

The next step was to find out the relationships between 
each science subject and grand total of all subjects with 
different pia©os of development viz, formal, transitional 
and concrete operational thinking. The correlation values 
along with significance have been given in Table-II*. 
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TiU3LE - III 

n: 

Correlations between Achievement In Physics, 
Chemistry, Biology, Mathematics and ®otai 
marks and Concrete, Transitional and Formal 
Operational Thinking 


Subje ct 

Ope rational 
Sta^e 


BOYS 


GIRLS 


*■' N 

r 

Level N 

of Sign. 

r 

Level 

of 

Sig'n^ 

Physics 

Concrete ' ' 


0. 124 

NS 

1? 

0.377 

NS 


Transitional 

93 

0.321=** 

.01 

9? 

0.271**. 01 


Formal " 

2B 

0.310 

NS 

■ 19 

0.336 

NS 

Chsmis try 

Concrete 

18 

0.217 

NS 

1? 

-0. 170 

NS 


Transitional 

93 

0. ?73** 

.01 

92 

0.?16**.01 


Formal 

28 

0.279 

NS 

19 

0.462* .05 

Biology 

Concrete 

7 - 

-0.442 

NS 

12 

0.216 

NS 


T r3n s i tion aX 

32 

0.286 

NS 

73 

0.031 

NS 


Formal 

8 

0.013 

NS 

1? 

m^72 

NS 

M athematlcE 

I Concrete 

11 

0.44? 

NS 

3 

0.341 

NS 


Transitional 

61 

0.922** 

.01 

19 

0.012 

NS 


Formal 

20 

0.209 

NS 

4 

0.494 

NS 

Total 

Concrete 

16 

0.421 

NS 

15 

0.3i4 

NS 


Transitional 

93 

0.181 

NS 

92 

0.035 

NS 


Formal 

28 

0.23? ■ 

NS 

19 

0,178 

NS 


NS = Not Significant 
* = Significant at ,0? level' 

+* = Significant at .01 level 
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^n.'ti'i.ss in Ta-lal©— IIT are seif eispl 3n ato ry stiXl need 
some eialDpr atlnn. It Is dearly shown that no significant 
relationship "he-t-ween hiology marks and total achievement 
score and different levels of intellectual development. 
Howeverj. significant relationships between Physics, Chemistry 
and. Mathematics (only for boys ) aphievome'nt and only- with 
transitional level of intellectual -development wore obtained,-- 
Thus the hypothesis no. 3 s accepted- in case of the relation- 
ship between levels of intellectual development and Biology 
marks and total achie-vement and rejected in case of intelle®-^ 
pal development and achievement in Physics, Chemistry and 
M a them a tl cs m arks , 

Prom the results obtained above by analysis and 
interpretation of data, the following trends can observed. 

1. A Significant and positive relationship exists between 
total scores of intelie ctual development and achievement 
8 001*03 in licience subjects viz. Physics, Chemistry, 
Biology and in Total achievement scores for both boys and 
girls science adolescents students, 

2 . The obvious trend between achievement in science subjects 
CRysics,, Chemistry, Biology and Math ema-blcs ) and 
concrete and Formal operational thinking le-veis of 
intellectual de-velopment is that of no relationships. 

In other words, No relationship is found 'to exist 
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te-Li^Fjen 3coj-’3s of achievement in science subjects and 
the scores for stages (Concrete and Formal) of inteile- 
ciiuax d.on’eioT'fii'^nt. 

3. A high and significant relationship is found between 
achievement in science subjects and transitional 
operational thinking stage of Intellectual development. 
The finding of no relationship between achievement in 
science subject and conciste and fo nnai operational thinking 
was not sup rising. As has been reported earlier, concrete 
operational thinking comprises of classification, seriation, 
'"'logical multiplication and compensation abilities and Tnh.areas 
Formal operational Thinking consists o f Proportional , Probabi- 
lity and Combinatoral abilities. The Achievement tests in 
Science subjects do not hinge on these operations but are 
based by and large measure K-R, translation, interpretation, 
analysis etc, (in Dioomian sense). Therefore, looking to the 
test contents of these two kinds of test materials, one 
would predict that in general no relationship.', should exist 
■between achievement in science subjects and concrete, formal 
ope rational Ithlnk Ing abill ti es . 

However, the discreant relationship between achievement 
In science subjects and ■fc'i'snsitlonai .operational thinking is 
difficult to explain. More studies should be conducted either 
to confirm or le fute this. ■ 
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OVER MB UNDER ACHr.BVBRS 
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ABSTRACT 

In the present study standard progress! ve Matri ces 
was administered cn a sample of 172 VIII Glass, s'budents 
(86 boys and ^ Qirls) Acadonic achie-uement strident s was 

^ J 

ensured by calculating average of the marks of the terrain 
exaDainatioa,^ Scores cn SIM marks in the two terminal 
examinatlcsn. were converted, into % scores and cn their 
capability overadhleversC ''‘.^under^ichieversCsg) were 
identified* The ssmple of oyer and under achievers 
.were than administered Parsi Panchayat Per sen all ty 
Inventory, Results show that over and uni'er achieve?: « 
do not have dif feren t -per sen ality patterns as is populai. . 
believed. 
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IPTHQDTJCTIOF 

Pupil achievement in a school system Is a pervasive* 

It indicates TiJhat uhe pupil achievers 137 studying the 
curriculum in terms of information^ mderstandlng^ skill 
improved reasoning ahility apprehending future needs prohlems 
.f^nd preparation for meeting those needs ad^Jouateiy and • 
developing such abilities and attitudes as would enulp the 
leaTTier to function effectively in his society* -If a ch ievemen t 
is given such comprehensive Meaning the concept would be such 
that the life goals and aspiration of the individual^ lep-rrier 
should be reasllsed by studying the context and in turn the 
evaluation procedure should be comprehensive enough to enable 
the evaluation to judge the ability of the Iiearner in 

1’ 

connection with all the aspects such as cognitive, Cpnative 
and effective developed ty studying this prescribed., con ten t. 

At present the achievement ia limited to the pupils 
ability to gather Information a little bit of understanding 
and reasoning ability. It is;. believed under normal conditions. 
Students will achieve academically at par with their intelleotua 
standing as measured through tests of general intelligence.- 
From the foregoing notion of intellectual ability c5ntributlng 
towards scholastic achievement stem,.out two other concents. 

One is over achievement pupils -whose academic achievement is 
higher than the expected achievement on the basis of 
intellectual standing ape called over’ achievers* Second 
Is under achievement, .-pupil whose academic achievement 
is .lower than the expected achievement on the basis of 
liitelleotual ■ 
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stancLing are call ed under achievers. The expecfca'bion 
that a pupil would achieve academically as par his intelle- 
ctual. ahility seem to he over simplification of complex phe-i j 
men ce of mental functicning where in motivational factors * 
and other environmental factors must he intervening el thr-‘» 
as boosters on inipeders. A prohe at the intervening factcs-s 

may reveal ways and means as regards cearn ter acting the 

■ on 

de trim, an tal influence of such factors, If any/one hand and 
furthering and strengthing con trihut ory factors on the ctl-o . 
Such prohe should ho hest carried on an individual basis 
which is time consuming and would require much of resourcc-Si 
If on the other hand a pattern of char acterl stL, cs is d e r- 
mined for ever and underachievers th^ the charpcterx stl os 
which tnverlahly improve achevement may he located, and fur->',h_ 
it may he possible to introduce new motl vati onal facto.rs 
to. cite interest and create readiness for better achlo v.-mer:: i, 
at dlffermt levels of schooling. 

Since personality characteristics do not activate th' 

. a ■ as issolated traits, it is destrealiie to stud/ 

the pattern of traits for providing motivation for acadeinic 
pursuits and improved achievement. 

What should he the sped fie approaches for creating 
learning situation, pupil engagement way c£ ins-^ction- 
mode of evaluation will he largely dependent on the 
characteristics of the learner. Hence honogeneous 
grouping of learners will he based not cnly cn the ability 
factors hut also cn that- personality char acterl stl cs 
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and envlrcnniental acccmparlinents too* 

OBJECTIVES - Spsdfically stated asj 

I , ' / 

♦ Ideotifying the extent, of under ani mer adiieveme'nt 

' \ 

'* S, tidying the pdTgcnality Characteristics of over and 
under achievers 

♦ TlsualisLng the personality characteristics which ensure 
sustained effort as in case of over ahdevers. ^ 

♦ Detemining gudi Characteristics as cause tP 

frciii auadeciic pursuit, 

♦ Becommending instructional methds for ( a-i .> 
distracting impulses affi eating the under achievers, 

♦ Becanending learning sitiation that vould sustain the 
effort made ly over achievers, ‘ 

♦ Eedcmmending approaches ad' methods for improving methods 
of Instruction and developent of intensive study habits, 
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_ Mpthndn l n gy-» Sam-nl e pnr\ t ool g 

Standfi-rd Proprpsalvp MatricPs was adminlstpTpd on a 
s?=implP of 172 studentsCSB "boys^ o6 plrls) from Go^pduca tinnal 
.and sin ^li^C 'bo th "bays and girls) ' schools from both rural and 
urban arp'as -in and npar Thp students bplonged 

to class VIII, Academic achievement of the students 'Was 
determined by com-putinp the overage of their aggregate marks 
in two con se^utive terminal examinations* Thp ir-sn* score 
obtained by each student on Raven ^ s standard Progrpssive 
Matrices and his average aggrpgate marks was convereted into 
scores to establish cnm-pf^r ability between Intellectual 
ability and academic achievement* A discrepancy of one 
standard score or more has been taken is the criterian for 
levelling a student as underachiever nr over^aohiever* in 
other words if the achievement Z: score is less than the Z 
score on SPM, By one or more than the student is taken for 
underachiever and the reverse is the case for levelllnc 
one as over— a chiever , 

Parsl PancSr^yat Personality Inventory has been 
administered on 24 over achievers and 26 under achievers^ The- 
rest 7 over^achlevers and under--a chi ever s were absents The 
Inv^tory which was standarised on a small sample consisting 
of 232 boys and 184 girls belonging tn 7 Boys High* School 
and 9 girls High School in 'Urban at Bombay in the year 19^0-* 

The test consists of 72 Items having six personality 
dimension Hke^ Extrave-rsion - Intreversion , Socioblllty, 
"Emotional statiillty, Ppurotic ton'^ancy, Domiflncp_sTi'bml sslon „ 

Ml- ' , » « 

ver'bal meter 



Incidence of ‘both, the over and under achievers was 
one fifth of the toral grop numher. Over aciiievers 18,02^ 
and un r-Vievers 20, 35^ --Over aciilevement in the maximiim 
at Lower Intellectual leve^, under achievoiPent accured 
normally at norm'al- in telle ctual letsei. 

There is little stress on utilisation of intellectual 
prowess with more emphasis on Menory work, A further 
probability is that the students physical and social 
environment is not enriched enough to cater to the need of 
one to hold the interest of students of higher intellectual 
level. Under achievement accsurlng mostly in the higher 
intellectual level may be interpreted as gi-«ing way to 
■■i- ^ -'ii.r* fron avademi c pursuits. Students' of higher 

intellectual la-vel’one perhaps not being able to utilise 
their talent. If this might be -the case for pupils of 
higher in ■telle ctual levelj "then "there is an urgenJfc 
need of a change in cen-tent and teaching methodology suited 
for higher in telle c'taaal level, Ano'ther interesting episode 
is noticed that 2S boys are underachievers es against to 10 
Sl^ls undera diie ver Sj cw the ctherhand girls over achle'vers 
numbered is where the boy o-yer achievers are 12 , The reasen 
is plain and consplcucus, the boy in our social, si-tuaticn 
are more open to distraction frejn which study than girls. 

The pr opduct memen t correlation be'tween in'teiie ctual 
lewl baaed ,n =,P.M. io^'o eCS- aonpe a) ■ . 
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academic aGhlevement level- of I72(ffi boys and 83 girls) 
happened to be, 30 which is positive ^d ciLoseiy corres- 
ponds to that found lay Alfred Binep that is 27. 

' ' In the a<3jnini strati on of.Parsl Panchayat personality 
Invehtory the obtained rows scores have been weighted 
as per the direction described in- the manual. Mean 
"weighted score of under , achleve-rs apd' even achievers. 

Boys & Girls separately and combined have been calculated 
and the statistical .signifi can cje of riiegp differences between 
the over and under achievers have been calculated for each 
perscoality dimension measured by the test. It may be seen- 
that mean difference is not sl^iflcant in c ase of 5 dimen- 
sion but significant in case of dcminance- submi sslon dimension 

^ ’ V‘ -4 

to tie, order of O.Oi level only J^n, case of boys that is boys 
overachievers tending slgnifican.tly to be more dominant 
than boys undep- achievers. Lastly it is seen that' actually 
over and underachievers' do not have different personality 
patterns as Is -popularly believed. What to speak of pers'onew 
11 ty patterns causing over and under achievement,- 
■CM GLU SICKS-. ^,t is .-seen fron the above discussicns that 
traits like extroversion, socLcibillty and dcminance be coning 
higher in case c'' r'o'r nrhie-vers. The following 
can be drawn; 

Learning situations in intellectually stimulating physical 
• environment may. be provided- Intelligent s'tudents may be taken 
into V •• . fie, -Id,.. trips to real Vork , situations,, saj' l-ndiistrle s, 
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apro_ dn f^us tries , derannstrptlon plots, hntnefarp stay 
peln pical survey situation, operation tattle to see 
rtPiTicaiistrptinn of complex body functioninp. flight classes may 
heorpani sed to observe the movements of the stars they may be 
taken into observations to lenm more intricate matters 
reparhinp heavenly bnti,les- in case of Lack of such 
intellectually stlmulatint? nhysical environment simpler sub;jocts 
like a cart a wheel, a plain an^^ curver^ surface, pn Indineii 
plane shape of objects etc. may be exposer! to the stuc^ents 
lllustratlnp the principles of dynamics and chemistry of 
objects involved in their working. 

„ Improving social environment„ the vwdera chi evens being 
socially shy theimaiY be provided with social situation In the- 
schnnl situation, such social relations established in 
school situation may be made more intimate. Formsl relations 
should be discouraged. Joint undertaking and assignments of 
challenging character may be useful in this direction. 

Our social system are. yet to restructure their content timing 
evaluation system methodology etc. for materialising such 
goals. 

Some earlier studies both cero berating and contradicting 
the findings of the present in ves ti potion. 

^rmdon.S, ( . 1 97R) . B.H.U . concluded in his study that the male 
group of underachievers -were easy going and out going, 
emotionally less ^.t^'de, inv in frustration, shy, apt to 
Infsi-lorlty f^eUrfr, p»sslnl.tl=, 

spcl hlRhly miloSBi ftimsle (rrnup of Otirior-n ohlerers Vf.rt- fnunri 
to be peasslmlstlc. 



harastij assentlv© and highly anxious, 

Menon, S.K. K^ala Tjit’? ty( 197 a) study revealed that 

overaaiivering groups of hoys and girls of super! on ability 
as vjell as the general group ■were found to be less socially 
acti've and masculine, 

Rhaduri Calcutta TJntversi tvf 1971) Pointed out that the 
under ... 

over and /achievers within each sub- sample differed cn over 

one or more of the twenty six variables under study, A 

variable wise ^ m ‘-’^ o-wed a certain degre*e of stability 

in 'I-,® and anxiety, Over-achievln g students tended to 

be less neurotic and less ens^ious than the under achievers, 

the group difference was in favour of the ove r- achiever s 

on E.oclal '‘Service and out-door Interesxs. 

Bhatt.K .K, University school of p3VQhologv-Qu.iarat-197.3^ 

that on' the I SB, the' under achiyers ^owed a 

relatively better level of adjustnent than the over achievers. 

Content analysis revealed that the differ once in 

emotional sensitivity of the' overadiievers and undera'dhlever s, 

and under a bhi ever s was a ccntributory factor from ■this 

di sere pan C 5 ’', . . 

thfes 'Stage of gqq eluding the report, the Inves 11 gator 

i;r. ■■<':‘ymu Jli troubled as in view of the findings there is 

ocv:.* 3 ior. to cast doubt on the very cenoept of underachievement 

and over achievement based on intellectual aUlity. If at all 

such concepts will be tana>le the ln+e,:Uectul aMlity of the 

pupil will be fully utilised by the In struct! on and evaluation 
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procedurGS employed In ghe school situation and the ccntent 
will be such that intellectual goals will be fully realisable. 
That way the investigator dares to talk tall by suggesting 
a thorough re structurisation of the current school education 
system as took place in speedly developing countries like 
Chinsj middle-easts, Tanzania etc,, this is a task which ne^s 
urgent attention and requires combined effort of admlnl stratjbr 
organisens, teachers, parents, phllahthropio- agencies and 
general puV-lc. 
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ABSTRACT 

I 

• Ih#^ dtudy alEied In finding out if there exist any 

j 

r»^lfitionshlp between siinple repcNslon tiine to a visual 
stimuli pnd Intelligence as me^^sured by Haven Standard 
Progressive Matrices(l96o) of the Xth Grade students and 
the extent to which the Government and Convent high School 

S.tudents dlffere on these two variables# 

1 ' 
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simple reaction timp etid v/ere 

admlnistf^red on s samplp of 100 ^th grade students Fq 
from Oovemment high school end 50 Convent high school at 
Fpriadahad. ‘Hpsults shovs that convent high school students 
are better on both reaction time and In telllgencp than the 
Covemment School students, and there exists a definite 
relationship between the two crlterlan variables* 

^e study of rettotlon ifciifle and Intelligence is one of the 
earliest problems to be taken up experimentally by the 
psychologists. Spped of time have its own sign if loanee in evei’;?; 
field of science. T3very act takes time and time can be 
measured. Spepd in both an index of achieveinent and also an 
index of complexity of minor processes giving on* The 
compllxitles of minor processes, l.e. mental processes, certain 
neurological processes and cognitive processes involved in 
various intellectual tasks delays the excention of a 
particular task if the individual have not been able to 
mastei:* that task, ^n contrast if the Individual has mastered 
the task mofe adecuately, he can nerff^rm it moremastered the 
task more adenuateiy, he can perform it more nulckly, and 
accurately. Thus the reaction time can be 
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con sl<3-ered as an Index of mental development or cognitive 
d evelopme nt .'and capacity or efficiency te re a sen wdll. 

If a perscii’s inner process s are not appropriate or are 
distorted therfe is more chance that his mental development 
.,^11 te ^rested. The reaction time is the S - R time 
interval, "^.he response can not come out of ihe organ! an as 
aeon as the- stim-iill disappears, A process starts af-te'r the 
removal of stimulus, and this process remain sudden cjr 
‘latent* inside -the organism till it reaches -the muscles 
and produces an observable effect on the en-vironmen t. The 
sense organ must be eiroused to activity, the nerves must 
conduct to the brain and from the brain to -the muscles, and 
the mu scle s mu si? can tr ac t. Thi s. phy si ologl cal pr oce ss ■ ' 
involved in.,. the execution of response to any stimuli Is 
very much affected by -certain psychological factbr’s amojg 
vhich In-telligence dr cognition is one. This .physiological 
process is not merely affected by intelligence, but the 
end product of it Creacticn time) is also -the manifestation 
of our ihdivi dual ^ s mental development. 

Ra-gf qwp. of . Re ge ar ch? 

/ 

An ex-tensive re-vie-w of studies conducted on school 
Students and other samples, taking reaction time and 
in -belli ge nee as cjri-terleP variables along -wl "th o-ttier 
variables such as SES, birth order, family size etc. have 
sho^ that -while in -some of them a def in ate correlaticn 
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hr.s been found^ In others very IcTi-r correlrtlon exist 
between re-'.ctlcti time nnd intelligence, Scott, W, G, 

(1940), In order to dete^rmine children with hi ^ 

I.q. dl tiered frem that cf v/i 1h Iw I.'l., on R. T, administered 
Stanf ord-Sinc. t Intelligence Scale to 51 children with I. Q, 
range of 60 to 94 and found that children cf I. Q, were 
faster ^d were more censistant in reaction time than those 
of low I.Q. on the basis of rr aults he suggested that the 
relationship betxeoa I, Q. and -IT, mey be curlviliner, 

P'au-rqy, J.B. (19 38) In a study conducted cn a samnle of 
50 boys and 50 girls aged 5l- years and 26 wonen wltii man 
age of 22.9, found low positive correlation between auditory 
reacticn time and I.Q, He found small unreliable sex dlf feren ces 
on R.T. in favour cf the boys, 

iirundt, S. and Berger, D. (1978) cenducte^ a study cn 
24 male graduate students frern th-' fields cf sculuture, 
psychology and Iw, to test th-? a^motlcn that an indlvidupl* s 
cognitive mede Is related to actual laterality In oerelral . 
functioning, A measure of asymmetry of cognltl've mode for 
each student based an relative pe rf oim an ce on three verbal 
analytic tests, viz; WS - Blade IX sign, The Extended Range 
Vocabulary Test r«d The Herd Pot^cT Questl enn ai re, cemuered 
to three spatial - holistic te^sts, viz; The Street Gestalt 
Completicn Test, RTS Gestalt Ccmplotim Test and the Collin 
Test v^re taken. He found that the RT to dl s-crlmlnate focus 
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vere less for tiie right hemi s’^h-re, vhilo letters ijjere 
dl scrim in atod faster by the left hemisphere and -there wes 
negative corrolaticn bet-ween -the I, Q, tests atfl R.T, 

Lunneberg, G,E, (1977) describe s three studies of 191 
high school university students in which choice ” R, T, was 
relatf^d to such p sycheme' trl c abili-lies measures as verbal 
comprehension, numerical rcascnlng, hidden figures and 
Raven’s Progressive Matrices s?rvcs. Fairly negative 
corelatLon between RE and IQ cn those tests was foind. 

Fran the above mentioned studies lb is evident that 
there is either ne.gatlve or low positive relatt unship between 
reactloi time and intelligence. 

Regarding .the differences b- tween G'-'n-vent and Government 
school students, there i's n o dire ct evidence rf difference'’ 
between the two cn re act! on -time and intelligence. But the 
indirect e-vl donees are avall.ablc from the studies conducted 
for finding out the impact cf 3E3 on' reaction time and 
intelligence. For example in 1970, ITanji, C '•;>'’ R-'-in in a 
study conducted cn a sample of 105 children whose man age 
was 3V y®ars, fou.nd -th.at the different soci o-eccoomic 
status groups of the several mental ability on Stan ford-Binet 
Intelligence Scale have di fferon t cf-gnitl^je abilities. 

Orv, D, B. and Das, J.P. (197 3) also confirmed the Impact of 
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SES cn I, '5. in their sttidy, in which th'^y cnmtined high shd 
low SES subjects with average hi^ - low I. Q* levels subject t^- 
select in groups of 30, Thr results su-gge stt- n (definite Imoaot 
of SES on intelligence, ,^1 th;. so stu.c'ios pertaining to the 
influence, of SES cn in tclU gt nec arc mentionce! here keening 
in mind the fact thnt convent and Gevemmont sdi'^ol students, 
as found in the present study, differ with regerd to their 
father’s ed.ucTttr)nal level, fath r’ s eccunati onal level, 
father’ s m onthly incomo and the f-'cllitics available -at hnmp. 
All these wIsB.'Bs indicate an 1 ndi viduai' s family’s socio- . 
eccnamic status. 

The e.-oalyscs reported in this paper pertains to the 
reiatlondiip' hetween reaction time to a visual stimuli an3 
intelligence and the canparision between two groups of 
students differing on soci o-e concunl c status cn the two 
crltcrian grcxips-, i.e, inteiitgonce and reaction time. 

The earlier studies cn the relationship betwrcn reaction time 
and intelligence and the impact of SES cn the two nrovlde the 
scion tlfi c rati enable for conducting the study. The data on 
intelligence was collected by administering the Raven’s Stand or 
Matrices (1960) in groups, and in reaction time the data was 
collected by embloylng the simnlc Reaction Time inuaratus. 
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The information regarding the SS3 of r.tudents, "they ■were 
Rsked to mention their father's ediicatlcn, occnpaticn, 
monthly income, size of family and the articles such as TV 
Radio etc. available at home, on a s^'parate sheet of paper. 

The two hypo-thesis tested in -the present study -were 

(i) that there exists a definite posit! -yely indicative 

\ 

relationship betwocxi in toll! gen C'l and reaction time, (il) that 
there -exists a significant difference bot-wodn Government and 
Genvont school students with reg'^rd to there intolligence . 
ani roac-tlon time. 

The population : 

The population of In-fcrest was Xth grade school 
students in Faridabad (Haryana). The t-wo s-chools taken-up for 
the selection of sample were situated in Faridabad, cn a distonL’ 
of 5 km. frail each other, 

The* -Sam-pl e; 

The sample constituted ,of t-vio group cf male students 
of Xth Grade of 50 each. The. studenj's^ for the study were 
selected }y following the technique of raundnn sampling. 

In Go-vernment, High Sxhool out of Sl-studonts SO were selected 
similarly In Convent High School cur of 60 students, '50 wore 
selected. 
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Tho Chr^racftpri sties of the saimic^ c<'X\ tr scan from the 
breakdown given in Table 1. 

TABLE 1. _ 


Breakdown cf ilie Sample by Mem Age, Income & SE3 


Gr oup s. 

N. 

Mean Age 




Govt, High 

50 

14,10 

School Students. 



C on vent Hi gh 

50 

14,': 0 

S chool Stud cn ts. 




Average 

Average 

SES 

M cn thly 

Family 

(As Bst- 

In cone 


Ima ted) 

RS.615A 

5^ Low -mid oj. 

Us. 1,640/- 

2.2 

Hi gh 


VariabilGS : 

The indeprndFnt vnrl^ible w-s the two group of students 
Convent and Government school stixlents. Tho tvro groups were 
ccmpprcd in two crlte;rlan variable s, n ^’mely reaction time 
end inteiiigo nee. Ten readings of rerctim time to a visual 
stimuli wore "ftot'cci ' '"<om cond th'- -vcr'igo of these w^re used 
os scores m this vnrivoble. The sem-ing on Raven’s Standard 
Motrl-cos was done following the; m:inual of the scale, 

SEs was -me demographic variable, regard to which the 
two groups differed to a substantial amount, to overall indey 
caf SEs oxild not be chalked out as information on various 
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other indicjes c£ SEfS was nc .-^ynil '^hlc. But it w«is the 
general observation that the fw-' gr ups ■wt-re not at all 
match to each other on this particular variable. 

Data Analysis, Results and Discussion 


RelatL on ship Between 
Intelligence & ReactLon 
Tim e; 

Applying the statistical technique of Produ ct Mnaon t 
Correlation, fcr finding out the' relationship between in be- 
lli genccj and reaction time for tho tt-Tai ^cups separately, 
the resifLts summarised in Table 2 vere fTjnd, 

T _^B L B 2_ 


Relationship Between Intolligcnce & Reaction 'Time. 


G roup s.. 

‘ r 

I 

Government High 

-.25 


School Students. 



Convent High 

-.47 / 


S chool S tu den t s. 


■* C 


I 


The results in the table indicate that the relation- 
ship between intelll^nce and reaction time cf the Government 
high school students is -.25, whl di although Is low tut 
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in<^ic.ntivo dofinitCi n- loti n ship between the two 
cr i teiri 0 a var i able s. H< -re it is w or th mt n ti o n tho t the 
negotiAe rciati'hship be tween roocti'-'n time scores, which 
if high suggests low mental ability ''nd the intelligence 
scores, indicates the- positive r l-^tLonshlp* The c'^rrel -ntina 
value in case of the On vent sch /-I stucicnts is -.47 which 
again suggests the positive l -^ti -nphio, Fr^ the results it 
can be iuterpretsO. tint the students wh^^ are of high 
intelligence are fastE-r in their visual reaction time, qnd 
the students with iw in telHpe nee ''re '’Inver in their 
re,acti^:)n time than their coun tern arts. This confirms the 
hypothesis that the reaction time of on individual is 
indicative of his nontra capacity, mental efficiency, 
intellectual and cognitive devel nmcnt and .this index can 
be used for inforing ab;xit an indivicfunii s cognitive and 
intellectual development. 

Conparisicn BetT^^cn Govt.gervent 

Ah,d._Gaivent School Student s. 

The tvo gr'cups were canparod cn the two csrlterian 
Tdriables by using the t-Test. The results are summarised 
in Table 3. 
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TABLB ^ 


Pompa^rison Between Government and Convent High 
School Students on Intelligence & Beaction Time 


Groups 

He action Tine - 


Intelligence 

N M SD t df 

N 

M SD t df . 

Govt.High 

S chool 
Students 

50 38. 7.78 3.7^-**98 

26 

50 

36.9 5.71 7. 71 =^*98 

Convent 

High School 
Students 

50 32 A3 7.20 

50 

48.1 8.5? 

Note: 

4- .01 



The results in the Table 3 shov; 

that 

the two groups 


differ significantly on intelligence (t=7.7'1) df 98, 

P /- .01), the intelligence scores of Convent ,School students 
being higher CM=if8.l) then the Government School students 

r 

CM=36.95, The groups also differ significantly on reaction 
time scores df-.98, V /— .01), the reaction time of 

the convent/school students being faster (M=;32.^3) than 
their counterparts (M-r-38.26). All these results not only 
confirms the fact that Socio-economic status contributes, 
to the development of intellectual efficiency but also the 





that IntGillgGDCG and .reicti'"n -time- nrc rclafed wllh 
eadi cjthGT~'1ho-- gTo\ip~1:3Cttrr-- Tt'"’3ii&' 1 s alsohcttcr on th© 
osblnnr, tn this caa© the Convent sch'''"i students. 

Summ a ly nn d Con c lusi cn s 

The results of the study r^voels that the Convent 
schocO. students are better cn both resetion time ,ond 
intelligence than the Government school students, end thnt 
there exists a doiinitc relationship between the two 
crltt^rian variables. Prem th(' results it can be concluded 
that the reaction time is c very g'^^cd rnd useful index for 

assessing an individual’ s in tell.- ctur.l or cognitive 
devcaoixicn t. Furlhor tht advorso socL-l, ecmomlcal 
and omotiaiai envLr.onment or c'Tidlticns exert a great 
amount of influence ai the development cf intellectual 
capacities. These conditions may re turds an Individual’s 
cognitive or intellectual dc veloprii..nt and may slow down 
the reaction Ume to various kinds cf stimuli faced by him 
in his day tc day iifo. For .th- c-ffidrnt and quick resnonse 
to a particular task or problem his inner processes i^^ld 
be clear, not oentinuated by adverse c-nditi m s whl dh may 
mnloB it more connlicatcd and caapl^x. The complexity or the, 
inner processes may result in the rctardatlcn of intellectual 
development and hindornn cb to CTaplcite or to do a task, 
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hence prolonging tioe react! m time, All these reallzatinns 
an the part cf a educ-^ti oni st, rt. so ar ch nr , psychologist or a 
guidance counsellor nay help him in understanding certain 
characteristics of his client's .r student's intellectual 
or c ogn i ti ve d ev e 1 opmen t. 
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A.BSTRAG T 

present study was caiducted cn a sample of 220 IX grade 

stadent.sCllO boys and llO girls) from Balasone District^. - 

-j-odns of 

(Orissa) in order to identify re la - 

nn+T-ni S +■ tp A'n3dety and Self- Estean. 

control, otate An^r^ 

Rotter. of control scale, Spleltergeret, State trait . 

An^ety Inventcry a^- Thcmas end BsJ, Self Esteem Inventcry 
were used for this purpose. Results show* the internally 
couttoned hoys end girls ere having more selfesteem ii.en 
entamaliy controlled hoys-a^l.glrls. ^ correlatlan hdteea. 
locus of contrd, self estean end State-trait inidety shows 
that when locus of control score decreased the self esteem 
soore Increases and as well as State-trait inslely se®* 


decrease s* 
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T .RODUCTI CTJ 

CXir society Is multi- cultural, multi- sod al 
Eiulbl-reiigious one. ■ The cultural pattern and social nat-terp 
influence the formation of life frctn neontal stage to old age. 
Th? present study deals with the personality vari aiSLe such as 
locus of control, self-esteem and state- trait chxiety. People 
also differ in the degrees to which they I'-elle-ve that they have 
seif control and feel personality 
for -rfhat hapoens to them.. 

Op ov^ati onal .D eflnitl c p._i3f_.. the term a u sed i - 
IiOGiis of control:- Hotfcen defined locus of control as an 
expectancy variable that describes the percepticn of personal 
control that cno has over the reinforcement that follows 
his hehavi cur. This caatrol is of two types: 

a) mTEHNAL 

internal person perceives that he has control over 
his fate and achievement and -that effort and rewaid will be 
Gorr-eiated operatL cmally a person checking the mated al statemen 
of Rotteris Intemal-Sajb ernal scale and getting a low score 
on the scale will he treated, as internal, 

b) irg TERMAL : 

An external person perceives that powerful other's 
are the 'system* detennine how will be can do, that rewards 
are districted by such powerful other in a randcm fashicn. 
Ope.rat.lonally a person checking the external statements of the 

I.Si. scale and getting a high score cn the scale vAll he termed 
as Euctemalo 
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B. state TR^O:'! M-XTKTY 

state Anxiety (A State) may "be cTaceptuallzed 
as a transltor.y emotlfxial state on ccnd.itl'xi of the human 
organ! an, that varies in intensify and fluctuations over 
time this condition is characterized by subje ctive^ 
consciously perceived feelings of tension and apprehension 
and activation of the outnanic nervous system. 

Trait anxie tyCA-Trait) refers to relatively stable 
individual differences in anxiety proneness, that i s to '* 
differences in the disposition to per cl eve a wide range cf 
stimulus situations as dangercnis on threatening and in the 
tendency to respond to such threats with a_ state 
re action^, 

stream 

Scholars usually draw a distiction between self- ccxi cep t 
and seif-e streon, self-concept involves an objective 
an objective on cognitive appraisal of the self, reflecting 
self-confidence coopensnlth says"Self-e ste im is the 
evaluation by which the Individual makes and customarily 
maintains with regard to himself, it expresses an attitude 

of approval caa disapproval It 1 s a subjective 

experience which the individual conveys to others by 
verbal reports and other event expressive behavlcur” 

It is an individuals* perception of hi s personal worth. 
OBJECTIVE OF THE STUDY 

Ci)To investigate into the relatlcpship among 19013 of 
control, , state anxiety, Jrait anxiety and sel^-esteon- 
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it) To find C3ut 3e3c differences in locus of ccntrol, state 
anxiety, Trait anxiety and sei f-e steen, 

C lit) To find out dtffemces in state anxiety, trait anxiety, 
and seif.-,e ste en between internal and external boys and 
between internal and external girls, 

Hf POTHE^Jia OF THE STUS^f 

(i) There exists si gnifi Cfffi t relation ship amcng locus of control. 
State anxiety. Trait anxiety and self- esteem, 

(li) There exists significant sex differ^ce in locus of control. 
State an:dety, Trait anxiety and seif-estegn. 

(lii) Sigai flcstfit di fferen ce exists between external and 
internal boys and external and internal girls in state anxiety, 
Trait anxiety and self-esteem. 

J DBfiTCaT OF THE STUDy 


Sample; 


a) The Inve stigaticftl-has taken tiie ssjnple of 22D students 
(110 boys and HO girls) of Ix grade students of Balasone 
district (OrisSa), The investigation us^d the rand cm sampling 
method on subjects for the presfent study. 


TOOT 


i) Lous of control scale(1966) by Rotter's I. B. 

11) S tate-Trait anxiety Inventory by spielberger, G, D, 

Roar such, R,L. and Lushene, R, E, C 197 O) 

■ill) Self-estean Inventory by Immanuel Thomas and Dr. H. Sam 

San and Raj,* 

ANALYSIS OF DATA 

Looking all the objectives, the investigators apnlled 
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product Movement Cafnpla tion and ' t^so In order to 
know the significant correiatLon and significant sex difference 
among locus cf control, State-Trait anxiety and self-esteon. 
Like manner ' T* test was applied to know the significant 
difference hetween internal hoys and girls and external hoys 
and girls State- trait anxiety and self-esteem. 



Table I 

Correlation of Bovs & 

Gin s 



2 

^ _ 2 

2 

4 

1 


-16 * 

_-14WS 

-iQisrs 

2 

3 


, t 


-58* 





Tahl a_ll^ .^Cor rel a ticn 

of ?OVc! 


1 

. ' ■ 2- ■ ■■ 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

.02 NS 

_ .09NS 

-l.OOi^* 

-OINS 

«31** 

0#45** 



'Tahl.e -3 Correlati on 

of Girls 


1 ‘ ■ 

. ' ^ ’ 2 ■ 

-3 

. 4 . 

1 

-,.28**, 

-D9NS 

-«2l+ 

2 

t 

_.4e+* 

-56 ** 

3 



■ - O.INS 

4 





Signlficapt at 0.1 level 

■ 



significant at .05 level 





u.s, 

I 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


Sr.No, 
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Not significant 
Locus of ccn trol 
Seif^ esteem 
State Anxiety 
Trait anxiety 

A 

TatiLe ^4 Sex Difference In Bovst Gin « 

_JJ M.?a3 SEP C .fa * valiffe 


1. 

Sosas locus of llO 
con trol 

10.82 

.•;8. 06 


Girls locus of 110 
control 

10.74 

3,6 3 

2. 

Boys self-esteanllO 

79.41' 1 



Girls self-steem HO 8l, 12. 

10. 3D 

3, 

Boys State Analety 

no 35.95 

3.6 


Girls State Anxiety 

HO 33,97 

3.72 

4. 

Boys Traill Anxiety 

110 37,2 2 

1 4.56 


Gin 3 Trol an xi e ty 




0.46 


1.34 


0.5 


,37 


^17NS 


1 . 2 aNS 


1. 97 ♦ 


.25NS 




Table QT^n pR In Intarna-l and Tgiitarnai 

Bora & G^ rl g 

-fcleaiJ S..n. a^a ValnB 


1, Internal State 124 34.62? 3.686 

AnxLetyCBoys & 

Girls 

External State 96 34,281 3,625 

Anxl^yCBpys «SfcGlrls) 

2, Internal Trai-b- Anxiety 

(Boys & Girls) 121 37.194 4,289 

3, Int.ernai S^-f -esteem 

(Boys* Gins) 124 82.806 15.11 

External. Belibstean 

(Boys & Girls 96 77,573 12.C©9 

*♦ Significant at .01 level 
♦ Significant at ,06 le^jei 

Not significant. 


4.97 


,696NS 


,581 

1.83 


.ll9NS 


2 . 86 . 


l) There is negati-ve significant correlations tetween locus 
of control ani self-esteem for girls as well as overall 
hoys and. girls hut there is very low insignificant positive 
correlation for hoys. 

2, There is positive significant correlation between locus 
of control and state anxiety for overall "boys and girls 
hut positive insignificant correlation for girls. Again 
there is negative insignificant correiaticxi for hoys, 

3, There is positive significant correlation tetween 

locus c£ control and trait on^ciaty for girls as well 
as overall hoys and girls hut ne gatlve insignificant 
correlation for h cys. ■ ' 

4, There is negative ^gniflcant correlation between self-, 
esteem and State anxiety for overall hoys and girls as "well 
as hoys and girls. 

5 , There is negative significant correlation hetweda self- 
esteem and state anxiety for overall hoys and girls hut 
positive significant correlation for hoys and girls. 

6, There is positive significant correlation between 
state anxiety and trait anxiety for overa?.l hoys & Girls 
as well as for boys hut there is very low insignificant 
corr elation for girls. 

7, There is insignificant sex difference in locus of control 

scores. , . , . 

8, There is significant sex difference In State anxiety score 

9* There is no slgnlfl.c^n t sex dif ^r^ ce in trait anxiety, s 
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10, There is no sisaificant cliffLrence between internal 
boys and girls and external boys and girls state anxiety ani. 
same also in case of inteitial boys and girls and external 
boys and girls trait anxiety, 

11, Th^e is significant difference bttween internal 
boys and girls snd external boys and girls, in self-esteem 
score s, 

DISjCUSSICN MD EDUCATICMAL IlviVLiriATTON.q 

It is found frcan the present investigation that locus 
of control has signifi can t negatl ve relationship with seif„e 
esteaa in case of total sample, the same relaticsiship i s f cat 
fcfund in girls though incase of boys is is positive tut 
insignificant. "When one beccmes external, his/her seif_ 
esteem -decreases and the latter incireases with every 
increase in inteinallty. To increase seif-esteon in 
students, the parents and the teachers have to create 
confidence and belief in the students in their own ability 
being the cause of -their behavious. 

In case of total sample an i in g iris, locus of control 
is positively related with state anxiety. T^!he^ one tends 
towards externality state anxiety increases, and internali-ty 
lessens the intensity of iU state though mild a state is 
favoirable to a well balanced and well-adjusted personality. 
Howe-ver an excess of it may impair balanced p'orscnall-by 
development stolen ts are to be made to have their perceptLcn 
of personal cn their own abMity so that it can ganoid a 
severe A- State, Similar is the case with a Trait that 
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demands an immediate school pr ogra, m s for increasing 
student* s "belief in their o-wn ability to produce any kind 
of behavioui*. 

Self esteem is found to have negative relationship with 
A S:tate ,ln case of both boys and girls, i-Jhen stats anxiety 
in Greas.es, self-e stesn decreases and vice-versa. Such school 
and. faiQlly programmes are necess.- tated in which an attempt 
Is- tq be mads to decrease state-anxiety in students so that 
their sqlf-esteem would increase that would further affect the 
otheij. aspects of perscnailty to recruit in well-adjusted 
persons. Similar is the case with trait anxiety in the whole 
sample. Obvicxisely, state anxiety and trait anxiety are found 
to have high 'significant positive ccrreiatLon that support 
many earlier study and that of the auttiors of the state- 
trait anxiety Inven.tory, 

The hypothesis of signiflcefit relationship among the four 
Variables are accepted for all pains of correlations except 
between locus of control and trait anxie ty whi cii is not confir.^ 

, -t-v-r ' xned in the pregaf study. 

So far as sex difference in all four variables are ccncemed. 
boys and girls significantly differed in state-anxiety and 
boys- were found to possess more state-anxiety than girls. 9o 
special care is to be taken by parents, neighbours and^ school 
teachers to lessen state anxiety in boys, Regarding locus to 
control differ dice in tiie four -variable s, cnly Intert.-! 



and extBrnal students differed in self-estean and the 
former are found to possess hii.'her self-esteem than the 
latter that demands special care to develop internal 
perception of personals control in the adolescents cn the 
basis of the results, the hypothesis of slEniflcant locus of 
difference is accepted for self-esteem and is rejected 
for state anxiety and trait anxiety. 
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A MODEL FOR ESTIMITBTG :^?IL EHRQLM'JIN'J 
'IND TEACHjliR DEM 'IN D 


A.D. TulW^KE 

DS-FTT, OF lES'^GHER 
BXC-JION, N.C.E.R.T 
NEW DELHI, 


ABSTRACT 


This paper presents a theoretical model 
for estimating pupil enrolment and teacher demand 
at' a particular point of time. Pupil enrolment in 
a snecific class at a partlculpr ptint of time has 
been calculated on ■ the basis of total births, survival 
unto the school going agQj school going population 
BUocess in thp class, drop outand rej oining/latejoining 
of the school. Teacher demand has been estim-nted on 
the basis of enrolment, ide^l teacher pupil ratio*? 
and attrition rate. 
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Educptional institutions and institutions for 
profess ion r,i trainin'^ are the. biggest IndustriGS in which 
humen resourcoa are ahapod for diversified use in the job 
market. In industries, the quality of the outputs deoen^s 
not only on imut? end orocesses involved but also on 
sufficient number of specialists dealing with the system. 
Therefore imbalance between demand and supply of spe-c-lr-l-iat'a 
effects to the efficiency of the whole system. Tho failure 
of the system may result complete anarchy. It is ^ thei?e fore ^ 
necessary to plan car-'^fully for each and every step in 
of^vanco » 

In ^the fonnp.l education system children are inputs 
in the hands of teachers _ the specldllsts, who shape them 
for future life by inculcating certain values, beliefs, 
ideas and ideologies. Therefore, for smooth functioning of 
school system sufficient number of teachers^ are required. 
Various tyoes of reasoning have ■been used to estimate manpower 
requirements such as: demand supply reasoning, trend analysis, 
extraoolotion , regression analysis etc, . 

Vnrious models have been suggested for estimating 
teacher manpower repulrements. Unesco Cl966) has doveloped 
an extensive model - '* Isian model for Educational Development” 
in order to predict not only teacher demand, but :)Upll 


c on t d • . 
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enrolment, teacher atocR? dro-oouta, atagnrition work load 
on taachera etc. RicharlP (1972) has predicted teacher- 
demand In the ilberta City ualn.^ vsocial demand model. Khan 
( 1972) has discussed timbergan models for estimating domano 
of akllled manpower In teaching profession. Sinha, Sh-irma , 
and Slnsh ( 1972) have developed an econometric moiel for 
estimatin'!; t-encher requirement. Das ,et al ( 1982) have 
developed a model for forecasting teacher mnnnowor 
reoulrement of a state. 

Besides these, models based on demand su;^^ly 
reasoning are widely used in for forscasting requirements of 
teachers at a particular point of time. 

Certain terras such aS demand ^uppiy, surplus etc. 
ara frequently beine; used in the literature, need a bit 
dlscuBslon here,. The National Education Association ( 1979) 
defines the suo ily of teachers in any given year as the sum 
of two pools of individuals. Cne'pool is composed of 
beginning teachers. These individuals are discribe d as those 
who meet certification requlromonts and who aio entering 
active emoloyment aS full time teachers for the first time. 

The other pool is composed of relnterlng teachers, certified 
to^ichers who are returning to Eictive employment as fbll time 
teachers after not being so employed during the precoedlng 
years, 

cont'd. 
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E.opop>rch on tenchjr ■ auo jly an-i icrnan^l typically 
^QfinoP Igninrii 'la tha r'V^'iln'blo nTimber of teaching :)03ltion 
Ths working-’ 4oflnitjon of toochor aurplua found in 
tho lltor.nture is n niTiola on •’. Toachor aurplus ia aimply 
the number of qunllfl.^l tonoh-^ra Po-^ing tanching pOvPltiona 
mlnua tho qUeillflel toochora aoelclng tonching positions 
a vcilohle. 

The reosonin-’ usp,'^ in tho ioveloinient of this mo1el 

for eatln'^tlon of pupil onrolraent poi toachor demand is based 

a number (.f 

on the factors I'^Gntlfle 1 b^ rGSGorchars. These aro broadly 
thr^e in number viz. 

1 . anrolment. 

2. Teacher pupil ratio. 

3. V^trition rate. 


BNhOLMSWTi 

If Ni . be considered as the total births in a 

particulpr point of time, ^ "Tt p aa the number 

of children survived unto tho school going ago ' (which is 

nb.out 5 years in Indian setting), ' a‘ and ^bf be dealgnated 

as school goers an i school not goers than. 

^ ib ^ 

>6+-o( " CD 

7rovlaionR should be required to attract A^tk. 

nonulation to the schools in the year ( Jiyi-ck. ) to 


con td 
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achieve hun?. re-l pencent population in echoola in the 

« 

year C ) * 


Enrolment in Claes I In the year 
he given hy ths followins' formula 


Can 




Where 


a * 

b = 
c = 

d = 

Q — 

f = 

g = 


'School goers 
school not goers. 

passed the exatninatlon/claas/grada in ■which 

studyln3 and joined next class 

paSvsed the examination/Class/Grade in which 

studying but did not Joined any class. 

faile-d in the oxaTnination/clnss/gra io in which 

studying ml Joined the original class. 

left the school/class/grade d^ne to failure in 

the examination/class/grade in which atudying 

left the school due to other reasons luring the 


year. 

h, s Joined the school/class/grade at higher age in 

lower grades. 

Enrolments in class I in, the, year C ) 

I 

and in clnss II in the year C Xj^ ) can be calculate."’ 
using the r»bove notations for the total birth In the 


contd. . 
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4 

year C sX'—ci—l ) 

Similnriy enrolraent In various claasea in the 
yoar can be cnlcuiatcd conPi’Grin^ total births 

in the y e a rs 

C brK-l ), ), c L-c^-~3 ) , 

an'l the above notations. 

Total anrolnent in any school can be obtained by 

aummln.i^ up tho enrolments in classes I, II, III in 

the year ( oC ) 

TB".CH13R 1L^?IL R\TTn i 

'I'rooortlon of teacher to pueils at any given point 
of time f'lvcs teacher puoil ratio. Best estimnte of teacher 
ieman^i can be once arbitary value of toacher oUell ratio 
such as 1:20 or 1:15. 
a ttrition 

This Value cen bo obtained by calcul'^ting the 
prooortion of teachers who left the job due to one or the 
other reasons to the total number of teachers in that year. 
For estimctin'^ rttritlon rate only those reasons should be 
considered which crusg permanent vacancy. Such reasons may 
be .dealt, retirement, termination of services, taking up 
non-teaching Jobs etc. Provision should be made for short 
tern vacancies also for effoctive planning. 


contd. . 
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Of QH roliiiGnt ani' toachor 'igmand . 

Using thq above oquationa enrolment can be 
lirectly, teacher leman'l can bo obtainel by 
enrolment and teacher punil ratio anl teacher a-tti'ition. 

rn sou a a ion : 

In thia estimation model though survival rate^ 
b.aso yeara population ia required these dan be estimated 
using ext ran ol at ion or tredd analysis. It ib exoQOted 
that this will not deviate much from the actual values. 


contd. 
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A COMPARATIVE STUDY OP TRIBAL LEARNERS OP PfDJECT 
AIJD NON PROjnCT SCHOOLS WITH RSPERENCE ID IMPACT 
OF NEED AND RELEVANCE BASED CURRICULUM ON MJDLMSI>JT,, 
RETEMSTON and attainment op LANGUAGE COMPETENCIES 


Arun Kum^r SnmUL 
iie^ea'reh Scholar. 

ZHCES School of Social 
Science , I.N.U, , 

New Delhi- 11 0062 

ABSTRACT 

Present study was aimed at to compare enrolment and 
dropout rate of trihal learners in the project and non-project 
schools with reference to the impact of need and relevance based 
curriculum and attainment of language competencies. Data were 
Collected from five project and five non-project schools 
(Sample size-3.2) in Ggnjam district using three questionnaires. 
These were: (i) pertaining to information regarding enrolment 
and dropout (2) so do- cultural survey questionnaire 
(3) Language competency test. Results show that significant 
difference exists in the magnitude of enrolment, retension 
percentage, dropout rate, school environment language competence 
etc, between the project and non-pro j®ct schools in a tribal 
area of Ganjam District, 





Educatlon today is under attacK, VJhat will happen to 
education is anybody's guess, but there are definite rends 
suggesting e^ventual decline of public education. Rising costs^ 
together with declining public concern for education as know- 
ledge becomes a less scarce commodity in3.y lead to paring down 
schooling to training is basic schools. The present system of 
education basically culminated a great discontent among the 
human beings only because education suffers from the gap bet- 
v/een the content and living experiences of its pupils, between 
the sy terns of values it preaches and the goals set-up by the 
society, between its ancient curricula cind the modernity of 
science. To* remove such maladies and discontent among millions 
in the global context, education must be linked to 11 fb, must 
be associated with concrete goals, must establish a close 
relationship between society and the economy. Ihe neglect or 
dlstain from which some elements of the educational prograroines 
continue to suffer, the deficiencies and turbaiance of curricula 
appear to us to be the among the most seriefts symptoms of dis- 
ease of vhich education is both the victim and the cuases. 

The obsolescence arid irrelevance o f e due ational content 
and methods are only due to the imbalances ' can be defined 
largely in quantitative terms - too much of one thing relative 
to another Ce. g, too much educational demand vis-a-vis jobs 
available). A frustrated educational reformer once equipped 
that it is harder to move a curriculum than ' a gra-^yard. This 
may or may not be an exaggeration, but in all evE>ntR 1 1 is 
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clearly the case that during the past ten to twenty years, 
in the vast majority of schools the c^^ntont of the curriculum 
and the method for conveying it to learners has lagged 
woefully behind the rapidly advancing f tie its of knrwlodgo 
and the changing nature of real educational needs. The result 
is that much of what now being taught is obsolete in term of 
what today's student will require to live effactlvoly in the 
last part of the 20th century and well into thi fist. More- 
over, in many situations, what is being taught is irroiovant 
as well, viewed in the cultural, social and economic context 
of the particular nations and students concerned, V7ith all 
the diversity, the most severe handicap of the new nations 
as they emerged from colonial rule was the Ignorsnco of, the 
masses of their populations. To a varying degree an colonial 
powers had made seme significant to education in their 
dependencies . 

Democracy represents the culmination of these striving 
for human dignity and opportunity for individual personal 
development which go, back to the very beginning of 
cl vllAz a tir>n • 

In a democratic country like India where there is 
equality of opportunity for all the gat. eduertinn, an^^* when 
the rest of the wo Hd nations are marching towards a 
‘Learning Society', we cannot neglect the education of tiae 
masses. From ideological point o f •‘^iew, education should 
centre around masses not the classes. In Indian context 
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we c3-nnot letic re '^■ncl tribal communities as 

these cons fciti. tes a vast majority of the total population of 
our countiy. it has been observed by a member of investigations 
that the braditionai curriculum retards progress and hinders 
development, Qur curriculum basically suffers from the gap 
between the content and the living experineces of its pupils. 

It is nov/ universally admitted that education must be related 
to life, needs and asniration of the people. For achieving 
this aim, the school curriculum should be flexible and 
developed in a de centralise d manne r keeping in view the local 
needs and resources. Equalisation of educational opportunities 
and universalization of elementary education are other demands 
of our national system. In this context great concern is 
being expressed regarding the education of the tribal children, 
who have to face innumerable educational problem. In spite of 
the vast socio-economic and cultural disparity between the 
tribal and non-trlbai students, the tribal are exposed to 
the same programme which is meant for the non— tribal or the 
common people. The investigator selected a problem which :i.ims 
at assessing the effectiveness 'o f tVie need and relovancod based 
curriculum adopted by the project schools ind comparing the 
outcomes of the same lAdth the outcomes of non-pro ject school, 
The curriculum which has been developed by the United Nations' 
Children Emergency FundC^NICSF) and has been implemented in 
the Project schools via SCERT, Bhubaneswar in collaboration 
with the NGBRT, New Iblhi. The projects has been launched in 
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Orissa as a part of national TTsnture with the objectivo nf 
presenting a flexible, need oriented anc! more meaningful 
curriculum. The In'vestigator Intended to see the impact of 
the new curricula as en-visaged by the UNICEF on the onmimont 
retention and attainment of language ♦ompetencles meng the 
tribal learners. Here the Investigator intended to cemp ire 
the project schools with that of a non-project traditional 
schools. Since language is sunposed to be a great barrier in 
imparting education to the tribal learner, therefore, 
language competency was taken as an important variahie in 
■ttae study. 

STATENtBNT nF THE STU DY ■ 

A CX)MPAIIATI'VE gTtZET .OF TRIBAL LEARNERS OF PROJECT 
AND NON PROJECT SCHOOLS WITH REFERENCE TO IMPACT OF NEED AND 
IELEVANCE based CUREtECULUM ON ENROLMENT, RETENTION .AND ATTAIN 
MENT OF language COMPETENCIES'*. 

OBJECTIVES OF TFTE STUlY 

1. To compare the enroiement of the tribal learners m 
the project school with that of enrolment In the non- 
project schools, t, 

2. To compare the rate of dropouts of tribal learners in 
both project and non-praject school. 

To develop a class mom test to ascertain the language 
competencies in the light of minimum learning 
con tinuum CML G) , 


3 . 
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1+. Tn assess the language ccrape tencies attained hy the 

trlhai learners cf hrth project (ITWIGEI'’ assisted) 
and non-prcject schools and to compare both the scores 

5^. To find tjjie relationship between the enrolment ind. 

reteniil'^n with different sub-items of the school 
anvironiTientai conditions C teachers' co-ope ration, 
parents intorv?st and class size), 

HYPOTHES ES 

1. There will be significant differences in the enrolment 
figure of the project schools and enrolment figure of 
non-project school . 

2. There will be significant differences on the- retention 
percentage of tribal learners of project schools -with 
that ef the non-project school tribal learners. 

3. There will be differences in the school en'vironment 
of the project school and the non-project school, 

4. The need and relevance based curriculum as envisaged 
by the HHICEF will ha-ve positive impact in Increasing 
the retention figures of the tribal learners in the 
project schools in o«raparlson -fco the retention in non- 
project schools. 

5". There will be significant differences among the tribal 

project school learners with that of the tribal non- 
project school, where there is no such implementation 

4 V 

of the curriculum. 
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Plan andfbogedube 

In the present study ^survey method^ was adopted for 
probing the problem. In case of attainment of lan^uapie 
competencies the design of state group comparison method was 
followed, as it follows no pre-test, no experimental effect 
and only oRe post- test. 

Three Questionnaires were developed by tho investigator. 
First one was designed to get the information regarding the 
enrolment and dropout rate of tribal learners. Data was 
collected through this questionnaire from the school authori- 
ties. The second Questionnaire Is roll tod to the so cio- cultural 
survey of the learners of both the project and non-project 
schools. It was meant for obtaining some necessary info nn ac- 
tion regarding the family, economic condition, parental 
e du cation, school environment, le amors* in te rest in e du cation, 
teachers* opinion etc. These data were gathered from each 
student by the investigator in collaboration with the 
teache rs , parents/guardians conce me d. Thirdly, one language 
test was given to the learners of both the pipject and non- 
project school. The language competency test was constructed 
by the investigator on collaboration with SGBRT. 

The 3 nve s tlgatpr colle cte d data from five pro j e ct and 
five non-^project school situated in Gan jam district, which is 
a part o f the tribal b®lt of south 0 rissa. The so cio— cultural 
survey was conducted on 32 subjects each from^ the project 
and non— pro ject . sSiools, 
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STATIST! OAT, TEMMIQUER -APFT.IED 

For "the purpose of Interpretation and analysis of the 
obtained infoiBiations/data, the invostigator has used certain 
statistical techniques. Firstly for finding out significant 
differences between the retention percentage of project and 
non-project school, the im/es tig ator has calculated the 
standard error of differences between two uncorreiated 
nercentages i^econdly for finding oUt whether 

there exists any difference among the project and non-pro jcct 
school learners, family .en-vironment, school conditions, 
parental education etc. the investigator has applied xf* 
(chi-square) test of independence. Lastly, in order to 
findoui the differences between the scores obtained by two 
groups on the language competency test, the investigator 
has applied the t-test and has found out- the Mean, SD of 
Project and non— project school learners language competency 
s CO re s , 

sample 

The present study is confined to five IMIGEF assisted 
project schools ani five non-project traditional schools of 
the Ganjam district, located in the tribal, belt of Southern 
Orissa, So do— cultural survey was oonducted by Questionnaires 
and the attainment of language •ompotency test were adminis- 
tered on 32 subjects each from the project and non— projact 
schools. Random method of sampling was followed while 





seXedting thirty two le amers_ each from Project m <1 Non- 

.'■i. I •' >'.f , • I. \l ■ acrxd X-'-i. nrfi r- r i,;_, x 

project schooXs. 

*' ’ !“>' I ^ f - 5.1- If' ■ i ) x'fj ■ !1 ‘t'' i>T ' ii'.' ‘ ' r, rp'' « , I j=: 

MAJOR FINDINGS “ ' ' 

ncc 1 ’ Cj\ e ^rdf ■'•-t d" '■.c- b ri c ri pn* c *• '“orf d < o"s _Cv:> » j) no" ^ d" o ^ t;' o -t orf d- "i -o 

The foXXowing are some of the major findings - 
-j r W h; rrx! ’ 'c "j oi n x ,' ] '-i-caitlxs'f. oijtfa'j' 1 etx'r.- onX-'e/iX' V'^oX 
1. The im/e s tig atlon shows that there exists a 

L' :! T ^'liofe lo af; '!^r!'x-i'n'>rf. X ‘s .ext -•‘rxi-fiJ' 

In the magnitude oP enrolment of the students of Project anr 
-f-fr, CB j . 'K h .‘oa ■ dx rid:' '(b-oXr't\r 'ja' erri 'noxiirrytl ars^nri-X ' ■ ■ - .-'-r-'r 

non— project schools. It Implies that enrolment figures st^^^ 

:ri:^h:.r)rrj'T') ar"' o.a ':'adrJ'' \to or, rid"' Xjn'dfni-’ ob ri r.-i '3- ' 

In case c f P ro je ct s chopls and thins out m case of non- 
.5.ST'ijb'fi!.5*x ■ b ■ciriori 'Tfro'd', 'J'xr g-iTrirodx''^rtl-'d&,a brrri''.-'tdi ' jT'f''-;'jrfc5a 

project school. 


o : ; 1 


!• ■! f 


* - - . ^ - 1 .H ' ■ «- ■ ■ 0 ■ ^ - 1, > 1 I . 1. t.'- J ^ - j -1 

?. significant difference exists in the retention percen 

I :C'V ‘ ! rf i ■’ ":' "'d P'' / J-VL *1 “/'nr-jV '' .-} 

* *' V 

tage of project and non-pro jeqt school. It ^as teon found W 

f: i'-i- :o' ^ ' .i’-,- -ri; ■ o f| -.xoi': ,(1 rrx- ■'d'c "‘r-. t m'-::: -■ r l-Kilor;-!' Xf-jJ 

the Investigator that there Is a high rpte r>,f re-tentim Ih 
project school learners In comparison witli the_ non-pro ject 

school learners. In other words It can be conciu^aedL that ■ 

. ■ . / • h. , - - , -t; : ’i': i r.:'‘ 

there is a lower rate cf“ retention in, the non— project school^ 

- , • . - rt:-*' i ; "vl '‘P ' [ ‘ ■’.it: 

3* It has been ‘found that the dropout rate in the 

'• . .j.. '1 .’1 L'‘' ' '»(■’'* ^ , o,.. - , o; 

schools IS less, whereas it is more in case of the non- 
-•TT' . L r-!'- [■; ri '.-'P.- "x rid iyii-' frb.'i.'T'iri ^••ri.f X".--. 

project schools. In other words it can he concluded the 

■■'•?■: ..■■r'-'i fi o Tr/ro.'i‘x'i j';-'. f.~rib!i;dfi'r;Lw'i'--:[''d-c'j fj. LtM • o'r ;/■ 

occurrence of dmpout phenomenon is more frequent in case oi 
■' ■ . -o o ■ r ' ■-'V'j “ori. IoOl, ^■'so-'Lrort. o dd: --xp-t-ti rirfi"’-d 
the non-project schools and has loss frOquent in case of 

X j. . r, ' 'X' J;, a^ii d s.:'''! 'ri.-'T orid: '.1' i 'f ■’ 


project schools. 

•-'I' 'i ■' ■ iU o-rx .fi-T 


VI ■ > 1- . /fh 'f;*T ' - ‘ ’'lF 'I' ' ■'••Vic-',- ■ ! 'J ‘ 'i', ''*-1''.) '• ' jlJ - ' J_ix 

It has been found by the investigator that there 

i.) .'Of r'"'.'4.r"!r ■ tTT’'-’4j '' -1 ■■ xa -ff .] r 'j'-- ' br'ri’'' ' ''t f-a 'n* .■ .X ; ; 

a difference in the school en-vlronment of project and n 
project schools. ‘ ■ 

5. It has been found from the present study thq.t there 

exists a difference -among the leamers of project schorl 1^ 


H o :vf, . 


, ff - J r-lJ 


: In 


G3d-^’ 
non- 
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relation tr- the non-prrjact ache'll learners with refference to 
the atto^inraent of lan^u^^^e competency. The lonGuage 
compe ter cie a of the pn.'.'iGot school learners ire far superior 
than those of the nm-projeot sch'^ol learners. 

6, r resent investigation reveals that the parental 

e due iti<^n of project sch'^ol leartjers is slightly "better than 
the paiTSntal education of n'^n— project school learners. 

7 . It has also "been found that there is no significant 
difference among the project school and non-project school 
learners in relation to the parental occupation. 

8, It has been also observed that there is no line of 
demarcation "between the project and non-project school 
tribal learners in relation to the parental income," 

9, Study has revealed that there is no difference among 
the tribal learners -of" pi^oject and non-pro ject schools in 
relation to the family environment. 

10. It has been studied by the investigator that there 
exists a difference among the project school and non-project 
school learners in relation to the first generation and 
second generation educational levels. Most of tiie learners 
of the project school ax's the second- gene ration learners and 
very few are the first generation-ieamers and the reverse 
being true in case of non-project school learners. 

11. Investigation has revealed that there is a significant 
■ dlf fa rence ' among the project school learners and non-project 
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the learners to their parents. Non-project school learners 
spend mo "re time in their domestic chores as compared to 
their counterparts. 


SUGGEST IDN 1 


The GoTTemment ho th in the Centre and the Provincial 
le-vei should take initiation for promoting the trlhai 


e due at ion. 


2. State government should carry out different projects 

in collaboration with some inte rnatlonal organization 
and should carry out the recommendations as suggested 


by the UNICBP/DNBSOO etc. 

3. Efforts should he made by the State governments for 

the upllftment of the poor trlbais, there should bo 
Some incentive, by the governmental organisations 
to encourage education among the tribal folk. 

h. The since relty of the Governor, Educators and people 

ccncemed is to be tested for the improvement of 
so cic— e Gonoml c conditions so that the tribal can 
Join the main stream of the national life and play 
an effective role in bringing a change to their o-wn 
life and destiny and to the lifb of the people cf the 


State in general. 

Some kind or preparatory course (a fUll course of pre- 
primary e due ation) should be provided to overcome the 
linguistic problem and the concept promotion problem 
caused due to narrow social and cultural environment. 
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EDUCATION; A MEDIA OF 
TRANSMITTING VALUES 

)|t lit i|( )|t ,)( i|( )|t)K 41 



■NT rfpprp 

NEW DELHI^llo 0I6. 


ABSTRACT 


This paper presents a theoretical Uasis for 

bleating higher values among children through the media 
of education# It puts forth the unevitable role of Education 
in shoplng ideas and ideologes of generations, cultures and 
societies. Discussion on the vitality of modem education 
system in providing appropriate value system and its 
influence on copying with the rapid advancement in present 
day society have also been done in brief. 
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EDUCATION, A MEDIA OF TRMSMITTIN G VALUES 


Education is a terra that had been subject of great 
discussion among philosophers, 9'Pd a go gsljs political 
thinkers, psychologists and sociologists. Each one of them 
has emphasised their respective interest in the definition 
of education. Some have defined education as preparation 
of life, while others looked out it as a process influencing 
mental growth. Still others attempted to define education 
as a learning proces's. All these definitions have limited 
the concept of Education. 

There seem to be one commen element in all these 
approaches to define education, viz, "an Initiation into the 
pattern of ideas which is valued by a particular society and 
is handed down within it from generation to generation". 
CSten^house, 1971 ), These thinkers viewed education as a 
process which imprints values , ■ standards and norms on the 
mind of an Infant who alters the v-,iUi without knowledge of 
any sort. During this process of transmitting knowledge the 
child takes advantage of the Imowledge which his ancestors 
have already won by keep thought, hard experience and bitter 
mistakes. Each generation makes its own contribution to 
this tradition and in turn hands on to its own children a 

richer heritage, and in a sense each new comer enters 
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■fchroxiph. sd'Uca'tloii Into tho colloctiv© ndnd of mankiiid* 

Social Scientists tontrnd at oducatlnn as hh(q riRdi n 
of thfi transmission of culture. By culture they meant the 
ideas shard "by a social group whether it be a tribe,' a 
complete nation or a whole civilization. These ideas are 
preserved, remembered from gsberation to generation. -.In 
this Way education serves both society and the Individual. 
It serves society because it keeps its culture alive. It 
seems the individual because it places that culture at 
his disposal, so that he may use it to fulfil his needs. 
Thus society and individual function In complementary 
positions to each other. Society needs individuals whose 
abilities and personalities are developed by education, 
while the individual needs his society's culture in order 
to develop himself. 

" ■ ^ 

Persons has defined thjhee fundamental .characteristics 
of culture .as follows; ,■ "First, that culture is transmitted, 
it constitutes a .herl.tage or a social tradition; Secondly, 

that it is learned, it is not a manifestation of man 

genetic constitution and third, that it is shared". 
Sten„house believes that person is <*Ti".h*5?slng that culture 
though in one sense a heritage, is one which can only be 
entered by those who will make the .effort to learn, and 
that this effort will yield- them, not some knpwlR^'ge 
■uniquely possessed by themselves 'but rather a body of ideas 
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accepted as the "basis of life "by their whole society. 

Therefore, it is in the sharing of culture that man becomes 
a fully social, rather than a solitary animal, and the great 
creative achievements of individual -yersons can be seen to 
grow from cultural tradition and are by no means entir-eiy 
uni qiie . 

Thus the life of any society derends upon its <feilture» 
To be within a culture is to be able to communicate and 
cooperate with one's fellowmen, to think within the richness 
of an intellectual tradition and to take one's place in the 
economic and social life of sociaty. Human progress depends 
Upon the malnteneaice of culture. 

Defining V»iuaqt 

Sociologists and anthropologists have given, various 
definition of culture. It is broadly conceived as that part 
of the society which is non-physical, non„ genetic and is more 
or less permanent. Culture ia all man made things in the 
society. It is also identified as material and non-materials, 
the non_materiais aspect of culture are the ideas, the 
notions and the values. The^ concept of values bounded with 
the notions of good or bad and positive or negative. These 
are the constations of the concept values which, characterize 
the ethical force of this concept. It is hlso cansldered as 
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a force which satisfies htman desires* Tlrhan Cl9SS) defines 
values ds a characterisl tcs of an object which satifles 
human desire. Such objects are termed as 'good*. He further 
defines value as anything that furthers or conserves life, 
in this form "value is a vital phenomencna appearing in a 
psychologicsiL form". Further analysis of this philosophical 
construct helps in evolving a more comprehensive definition 
of value* It is, "that above is ultlm'itely and intrimslcally 
valuable that leads to the developmmt of selves, or to 
self realization. 

According to another approach the concept values 
refer to interests, likes, prefer^ice, , duties, moral 
obligations in addition to desires, wants and needs* It 
further refers to aversions and attractions and many other 
modalities of selecting orientations C Pepper, IQSS)* These 
conceptions of values are either etheologlcal or ethical in 
character. The economic worth of an act or object is also 
implied by the term value- Social scientists define values 
in their broader perspective. For them values are "conception 
of the desirable, influencing selective behaviour......*..." 

values regulate Impulse satisfaction In accord with the whole 
array of helrarchlcal enduring goals of the personality, the 

f 

requirements of both personality and so clo„ cultural system 
for order, the need for respecting the Interests of others 
and the group. as a whole in social living CKluckhohan, 19SL). 
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V^al'ue is further ■understood as anything of interest to a 
h'uin.pns s'uluiject* It may seein from the foregoing attempt 
define val-ues that it is not an easy task to evolve a 
universally acceptable definition of ‘value. Ottoway, suggests 
' ‘^at value includes something of the religion, philosophy and 
ideology of the people* As .it will be seem In the later part 
of this paper, it is deffieult to diverce education from 
culture, an influential educational system provides a free 
interaction between technical inventions and so do cultural 
forces that guide or regulate the behaviour of the members 
of the sodety i. e. , values. An effective educational system 
must have clearly defined objectives* These objectives refer to 
a set of ideals for which knowledge and skill are imparted. 

The value ccansiderations are , so widely perradlng the sphere 
of education that all educa’tion&l o'^ef-pions involve or 
presuppose value decisions* Thus there is a close connection 
between educational objectives and values. 'Tow-'V states 
that in the light of the nature of experience and of 
f'unctlonal relation of values to experience as ■understood 
by the biological, psychological and so dal, sciences, 
moraland^iritual values are Indigenous to the relation and 
functions of the school (Education, itself). 

The values are important in reg^ulating and synchronizing 
the behaviour of an individual with his enviromnent. School 
has a role to play In the fonn^ulation of these values. 
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Value orientations and social models are important Tactors 
in shaping the structure and organisation of the school, " 
Dahlke .emphasised the need of matching the values .being 
taught in the schools with those of tranditional ones. When 
such a matching between old and the new values is missing 
then learning is replaced by indoctrination. 

Values are of various types they are eternal and- 
temporal, intrinsic and Instrum.ental, lower and higher,^ 
individual and social etc. The other classification can be 
made is that values are bodily economic and recreational. 
Those connected with the social self are bodily, economic-, 
recreational, as-soclatlonal , character, intellectual, 
easthetic and religions. (Urban 19®). These values are 
divided into broader classifications, (a) organic and 
Cb) hyperoreganlc* Hyperorganic values afe subldivlded 
into two categories namely values of sociality and spiritual- 
values. 

The major* process through which the culture is 
transmitted from one genration to another is the process* of 
Immltatlon* The Child leams about his culture from parents, 
siblings and peers through direct experience of their 
physical environment and of their 'place. The content of 
such an informal learning cannot be transmitted through 
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formal schooling. Since such leaminp is closely related 
to their immediate needs, the children's ahility to learn 
and rememher is sharpened and esnconraged. It may he 
construde from this that the values, v;hich are the important 
oomnonents of a cnlture are not transmitted through formal 
education at all^ In societies, other than primitive 
ones, where education has become a more organised aspsct 
of life, young people not only learn basic slcills but also 
accjuire certain social graces and an idea of right and 
wrong according to their ethical code of their particular 
society. Children in such a society en^oy not only what 
may be called a vocational education but also, one which 
equips them to make the most of the social life of their 
groups. 

According to stenhouse in advanced societies education 
has to elements namely, the spread of literacy and controlled 
direction. It is in the second element that the teaching 
of Values are Incorporated in an educational system. 

Ever since the Greeks propotmded their view of 
education, the function of education of transmitting values 
from one generation to another had been given' a central 
importance in the educational system. It Was the question of 
transmitting what '.S/pes of values through education that 
Was the main cause of socrates martyrdian. 
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Ihere had been a large numher of 5nsbancer, 
education had been used to indoctrinate tl^e liilnds cf i/ne' 
young people. The attitudes and values ■i/hlch suopasec!;-- 
strengthened the idiology of regimes were -I'aught to chd La:' i-ir 
in the schools right from their early age* During one-: e 
nrocess Individuality of a child is Gru:-ihed, On th.^ 
hand there are equally a large nvmber of instances Vii'-.-e 
education has been used as a media of evolving nev i-slOf 
ideologies and bringing about a cultural revolution ..x: 
society. Still another view put forth by Plato holds a- 
important place in the theory of education till today* 
that education should go beyond the mere t.rausmlsPior''. oi 
ideas from one generation to the 'naxt aild that by o- 'i -jri: j '-'y, 
the up. bringing of young one could aspire to make possi ft o 
truly sichar and fullHi* llfe^ Thus plato aav/ educe tt. o'* •. 
a creative force v?lth wlxlch to shape be-ttai- jooio'uyu 'r - 
laid emphasis on the virtues of ■v'lsdom^ enurags, r o.-n ; .n.', 
and 3ti.stiee. Perhaps for him these uera the bas'd c* -v- ai'.-, 0 ;; 
that from a just society, a s -xate ai'd an aclr :> ui at ''a in o:; 
following this approach were finSd '-..hat Plato cha .'-•.-jt sy'. ..cd 
his educational system wi'i'^h a fiinL-'lloii tr* "Di.s oovery those 
whose nat-^jral talents offered greatest promise” suen people 
possess wisdom and virtaes. 


The above discussion rises a few basic question^; ir'y 


should values be transmitted 


p V education, who chou.ld 
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deside what values to "ba t'^ansmltted and what not?; is it 
possible to evolve and educational system which does not 
transmit the values? our further discussion on the topic 
will mainly ha an attempt to present a few views on these 
questions- 

In order to answer our first question i,e,, should 
Values be transmitted through education? We shall has to 
examine the content and ob;Jectives of our educational 
system as indicated above. The content of education is 
decided upon on the basis of objectives we say fox* a 
particular educational system. The true character of education 
reveales that the transmission of values from one 
question to another is automatic because of the first of the 
two elements of education i.e. spread of literacy is 
achieved with the help of books prescribed for the school 
and college students. These serve as media of education and 
social values, attitudes and believes are transmitted to 
the children through the literature they are given to read. 

The second question i.e. who should decide what values 
be transmitted and what not is most crucial ones. It ig in the 
attempt to answer this question that educationists and 
thinkers both in the primitive and advanced societies have 
been trying to lay down the objectives of their respective 
educational system. In a civilized and well knitted society 
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obje'ctlyes of an educational system have been laid do-wn at 
different levels. The appex body in the society, devoted to th:- 
cause of education, lays down the broad guidelines of the 
ucati on al system which are simply the extent and the 
content of a culture to be transmitted from one generation 
to another. It is at the lower levels that the details of the: ^ 
extents and contents are worked out. These are brnugh I; before a 
teacher in the forin of a curricula and the methods of teaching 
this curricula. Thus the real media of tranmltting values 
are methods of teaching and the curricula* Though educatj onists 
may feal that they are dealing with the methods of 

developing craftsmanship In a citizen, yet be kind this 

+ 

■whole process, consciously or unconsciously they are working 
to wards the development of his balanced perspnali'ty. Values 
being a component of personality can never be left of the 
educational system. 

When we look at the new trends in education which 
emphasizes need based character oi' an educa'tional system, 
we are not diverging from the basic role of education i.e., 
transmission of culture and. its values. It is because the valiu-': 
themselves are a source, of need and desires of an individuals 
as well as of the society. Societal needs are a sor-b of a 
universal- cOnsesus on what to be transmitted and what not 
to' be transmitted. In this context it would be .ta the fitness 
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of thinps if we study in depth the evolution of education . 
syst<=m in Indie. Broadly speakinp, thp're are fnur stapes 
of this development, nemely, education in ■!'‘'-dlo period, 
cducntinn in medieval ape, European impact on education 
system and lastely post independence educational system. 

A comparative study of these four stapes of the development of 
education in India would diverlage distinct einphasls on 
values. The most gloomy state of education appeared during 
the third stage of development of education In India, i.e., 
European in trusion into educational system. Macanley’s 
intrusion into Indian edno-^tis erroded all the Indian Values 
emMled.ln the educational system in such a gradual manner 
that, today we are facing a greatest conflict in the minds of 
educationists as to what should Be taught and what should 
not Be taught. Th.p enriched Indian culture was divorced from 
the new, European educational system. This was an attempt hy the 
Europeans to start this gradual eGivorce process of the 
culture heritage of the Indian people and attract them to 
materialist .values of the Europe. 

Thus it must Be construd'e from the above that the 
introduction of European educational system Was an Implicit 
attempt to Bring about a cultural revolution in India. 
Europeans succeeded in their attempt and altogether a new 
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) outlook, ruev way of life, qualitatively different aspirations 
among the people and their motivations developed. 

In order to achieve this aim through education the 
main technology adopted by them was to subordinate the Indian 
thought, literature, arts and science to the European ones 
in the curricula developed by them to be taught in schools 
and colleges in this country. The structure and functionsof 
school and college during this period was significantly 
different from those existed in India in the form of 
Pathashalas, Madrasas, Gurufculs and Ashrams. These 
educational institutions, both of pre and post European 
impact are organized specifically on the basis of importance 
attached to set of hipan values. ■u’''-'h'.g the post 

Europeans impact are the ma^or values on which these 
educational institutions were basad were compassion, respect 
of elders, sacrifice for truth, devotion to the teacher and 
distribution of different stages of life to various causes 
for ,the self, for the family, for the nation or society. 
Unfortunately these y.alues Were taken out of the content of 
educational system introduced by the Europeans. Instead new 
set of values like obedience to political authority, attaching 
higher importance to material' wall being, paying the cost of 
sacrifice^ and devotion through monitary retams, indifference 
towards teachers and ?•''>!> . and self con teredn ess took the 
place of older values. 
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Durlnp the last 26 years attemp-fi^ are being made to 
revieve the Indian values in the content of education alonr^ 
■with nev emerging set of- values* I'he new values that are 
developing are mainly based on the modem philosophy which 
is over loaded with materialism, nationalism and humanism* 
These values have not been fully em bided in the present 
educational system* However much emphasis have been laid 
on incorporating these values in the ed’ucatlonal system 
laid do-wn by Kothari Commission. It is suggested that the 
books may be written in such a way that the coming 
generation If' alise them* The process of intemationali„ 
sation of such values has to be acceralated by the teacher* 
The educational aids like television, radio, cinemas and the 
press provide nan^formal support to such an internalisation. 

Ancient India's scientific achievements are to be 
reinter%preted in the modem context so that the youngesters 
are provided with an educational aavironmeni* to raise the 
national esteem and embide the nationalism in them* It is 
education through which the scientific temper can be 
developed among the younger generation* 

During the last decade or so the question of ren-wrltln 
and belnterppreting the history of nation has been debated 
much, but very little is done in this direction, ^bother 
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iiportant fwiction of educstion uWoh has not been fnlfilled 
is that it has failed to deyelop feelinp of nati®al 
integration among the people. Whatever the other causes 
uf this state of affairs may be, undoubtedly, ®p of the 
important cause is the absence of well defined values to be 
transmitted through education. 

I 

To conclude we may say that educational materials, 
viz, books, journals and films etc. are the main sources 
that help in transmission of values from- one generation to 

I f 

another, 
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Researcla is inavitablc for dovolppoont. Iiiko othor fcto-feors 
it also dceorvo equal attention. It proviclos input for dovolop- 
ncnt* The circunf ©ronoo of other aroas liko natural sciences, v. 
physical scionces, psychology, education otc. nultipliod hGCauso 
of growth in roscarchos, side by side other onvironncnte^l factors 
like Gcononic provision, provison of naterials, willingnosswand . 
faoilities for inplication. Oonsidering other factors we nust 
enlarge the.aroas' of research if wo want developnent in any 
field. ^ The sane is ioporatively noedod for special oduoation 
particularly in oduoation of the disabled* Being inatallod in 
the quarter of nineteenth century the progress is not up to the 
nark. It is still in. its onbryonic stage. If resoarch in 
education of the dirsabled is in onbrjjonic stage, rosoarch in 
integrated oducation- for the disabled is yet to be born. It 
requires a nourishing onvironraent and a true spirit to grow. 

Wo rasearchors should shoulder this responsibility. This articl( 
is directed to this ond wi^h. rotrospoction which will provide 
a guidolinos for further inprovenont. 

Retrosooct ; 

As nehtionod above the early researches in oducation of the 
disabled are negligihle.^ The throo surveys of resoarch in ' 
oducation conpiling educational rosoarches in India fron 1939 
to 1 9Q2 do not have even a dozen of studios in oducation of tho 
disabled CBuch, 1 974, 1 979 > 1 984( inpross) • Thor survey nado by 
Indian Oouhcil of Social Science Resoarch from 1 97t 'to 1 976 on 
rosearohos in psychology also dops not contgin more (I0SSR,1 981 )' 
To explore tho reality an attempt is bping mdo by NCERT( Jangxrd 
in progress) to, pplP-pct j relatod to education of the 
disableds ' . '(}p h,q^^‘^oonduotGd 
lonly in Majstors Begroo lovol . expoot 3 stupes 
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ajppropri-'T.'bo answer to this q.uo8tion tho followings aro di sens sod. 
/^rnaa of Eosoarch. 

In tho hocinlnc stop it Is uocossary to identify tho priority 
areas of ro search* It providos a gn'idolino to rosoarohors atont 
•Where to start' and 'What to do' « In that connection the fo‘ - 
Winn priority areas arc sunGostod. 

1 . Ooncontual Ho search * 

Intofiration -is a now concept in the Indian context. It will 
be worthwhile to concoptualisc intonration onorfeing fron tho oonv- 
orgont supportive theory fron the rolovcvnt discil>linos. Tho concept 
will have to bo validated onpirically. Its offectivonoss is also 
to be studied through comparing oducation^of the disabled in 
special sotting and integrated sotting.- But in those typos of 
studios troatnont fidelity nust be ensured. , It will also bo worth 
while to oxanino as to what type of persons with what type of 
disability are amenable to these two systems so far as education 
is concerned* 

2. Disabled Child . 

Lot of cmpridal research needs to bo carried out on Indian 
disabled children to draw, the change of profiles. Tho dovelop- 
montal norms dovolopod by NCBRI ( Muralidharan» 1976, Bcvli, 1974) 
oan bo tho starting point where in displaocnion'fe and^dof icioncios 
can bo idontif iod, . It will bo worthwhile to build. up profiles of 
the disabled child, thoir personal charadtorlstics, cognitivo, 
psychomotor and affoctifo development* Their self— conoopt, porcop- 
tdipn, adujustmont tib others, attention and learning stylos may 
also bo studied. 

3. Early Intorvontion and Home Management 

Those arc the uhavdidablo ingredients of preschool integration. 
Early intorvontion progranamos are oriontod towards the early 
compensation for disability. If tho impairojnont is identified 
early and Intervention programme started, the disability will be 
reduced to tho - mlrimpii;' bn the •basis' of nat"®ro degrob of 
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inpciir^nonts. To facilitato intervention prcgrnxmo in formative 
yco.rs^ enrly identification _progrn.mno ie noceseary. Early 
screening prograrxies o.rc foundation stone of early idontiuf ico.Ti.'ion 
Thougli Done tests for early screening like DDST»EIALj „ALP arc 
available in a,broad, itis rare in India, Efforts should. bo maid 
fo:E developing screening tost- In addition to it prcccdijra.:. 
sti'idic'B like reliability of forrial dotoction, developing in 
striictrrc in formal dotoction using parents and village lcv>;i 
functionaries, reliability and validity of scales, chocklis’’- a 
guidelines can be conducted. It can bo followed by the stud?/ • 
impact of early stinuiLation in homo as well as preschool. . In „ 
this study off detivonosB of low cost aids available in the commn- 
nity, Datching of^aids with the nature and degree of handicaij_. 
procedure of stitaulation programme, parent ^inv-lviaont can be 
ooxplorodi In hone nanagonont studios focuss on parent stress 
and ansioty due to disabled children, their attitude, effect of 
their eocio occnonic status, educational level on accoptancc and 
negligence towards the child, thoir aspiration about the child, 
factors determining thoir interest in nurturing tlio child and 
parent guidance and counselling wil2. provide a least restrictive 
home . 'environment to the child. 

4. Modalities of Integration 

There arc different madalitios of intogrationi _Wo have to 
SCO what is the relative off octivonose in toms of education of 
the child ? With what type of children with what typo' of level 
n,nd what typo of disability in what social cultural media and in 
what profile media the nodols are offoctivo ? What is the level o 
efficiency of the nodols when cost a.nd pupil outcomes aro ta' kon 
into consideration. Which typo of planning for integration will 
bo helpful ? Aroa planning^ on institutional planning? It will 
also bo worth while to investigate the deteminos of the offocti- 
vonoss of different 'models of integration. As interdisciplinary 
coaction the problems lies'on the ooneordanoc among momDors 
various discipline in docisidn making can bo investigated. 
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5. Ad.iiistmont of Olagaroom Inatructlon. 

Plncomont of disalDlod children, in regular- clasaroom rGq.uiroB 
ndjuatment of instruction to moot hia noods. Definitely th.o 
adjustment is according to the level of disahilitys^cf the child 
placed .ip the classroom. It will worthwhile to study tho^percop- 
tion of regular teacher a.hout the adjustment in the instruction, 
his competency in adapting instruction in tho regular classroom, 
instructional nood of the different group of disabled, , organisa- 
tional support needed, effect of^difforont .adjustment pattern 
and factors facilitating the adjustment of classroom instruc- 
tion. On the other hp.ndtho effect of adjustnent of instruction 
on nondisahlod peers' perception and achievoneht shoiild bo 
explored. , , 

6 . Olsss room Interaction' * t 

Disab.lod students have different variety of experiences in ' 
comparison to non disabled students. They nay be oonparablc wirtb 
iheir poors on sono aspect of experiences, but duo to visible 
iapaironont acceptance by their now pours in regular classroom 
is uncertain.- Iho researches in this area can answer such q.uost— 
ions as, which group of disablod children are more accepted on tho 
basis of their nature and degree ? V/hat is tho effect of disabled 
student s ■ value system, - teachers initiation on social n-adoling? 

Wha.t typo of roinforoor aro effective in cohtingonces of roinfor- 
comon' t?' How far Models from social interaction f mily dovol-pc. .. 
■by^Vfoil & JoicG (I98O) are capublo to facilita;^e interaction 
among them ? What way Aplied Behaviour Analysis are applicable 
to different group of disabled children "Tvi^nothor set of q^nos-ii- 
liko-what is tho socionotric status of the disabled child and ^ 
resource tcaohor? What is the level of rejection acoeptanco of 
disabled child from tho socio onotianal climate in tho inatituti 
on and tho .rejection, acceptance patterns of tho disabled in 
to the , system. ■ , - ^ ' 

■■T. 'roaching ; - ' ' ; 

The- frame .work of" re (Search- on te.aishi?^ to.an be adopted for 

.■•.rbsoarch in this arW' asrwell.- bn.toaoh^ has boon 
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concoptnalisccl in to those oonpononts# The first oonponcht refers 
tc tho proBago variables which aro rolatocl to the tcachci.e- his 
pors'^nal oharactor^ticsj acarTonic attainnents and professional 
conpotoncics acquired* Those also include the fomativo experien- 
ces thPvt tho teacher ^^brinCB with bin fron out side the anbit of 
forne-1 acadcriic persuit and professicnoi training* Tho sooond 
sot of variables rofers to the contctjct variables. The context 
variables inclnrlo pnpil charsictbristics ( any group of rlisablod) 
cognitivo personal characteristics, psychon^tor capabilities, 
nature and degree of -disability. Tho second sot of variables refers 
refers to the curriculim that is curriculiin characteristic koci 
keeping in viow tho cognitive and sensory dofdo.it arieii:®: out of 
the disability of the disablod. Yot another set of context 
variables refors organisational clirxLto or sooio enotional clinatc 
build, upin tho i^.hocl. Arising from this clinato^is tho pro'duot 'of 
of human relations botwocn tho head of tho institution and toaohors 
.and between teachers and tcachv--rs* To- -this nay bo added the contri 
butciion of the hunan relations between toachors and students, 
st Indents and students and the disabled children, and normal student 
whe are to be placed in the regular schools® Tho presage and 
context Variables detominG tho procoss 'variables during transact- 
ion in the class room. It affect ©^teacher b'ehavibur which of 
course Qsf foots the student behaviour* Tho teacher and student 
behaviours during classroom transactions in the process of toaohing 
results, in another ^sot of variables knownwC's pupil outconos whish 
can uo imnodiatG outcomes and long torn out cones also. The irino- 
cliate gains in aohlcvonont, attitudes and values are coveros uindcr 
this. s. long term outconca is in terms of a person's adujustnont in 
-his subsequent life, in tho prof oasion^and at hone as wollas in tho 
society. Resoa^ch ms to be oarriod out for te«achlng of these 
children in the classroom in ros;^ ct of each of these studios and 
Variables. To then wo can also add some variables relating to *** 
planning, and nanagonent which will bo required for taking docisio 
ns in that particular area. Those will relate to tho service of 
disabled identification of any group of disabled, a-ssossnont of 
their degree of disabi^ity^ impact of impairomont on various ' 
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abili'ty^ "tho ' preparation for placement, selection of th.o 
schools and o£ course implom (jntation of the pr csranmo. In that 
context the. hutmn relation wilialso go boyond the institutions# 

Iho broader frame work of the human relations will provide the 
discrepancies in tho perception of the person involved in 

the* 'programme and the moans to' civorceno tho dcscroponcics. 

8. Teacher Bff ootivonoss ; 

The dcaarth of teacher man power in the fiols of lED is a 
bottle neck,' Most of tho employed teachers a rc untrained. 

Eff e'etivonoss of .this programme is lalso depend on a competent 
teacher. ThosO untrained teacher can acquired tho cbnpotoncics 
through insorvicGs prog’rammeP. Iho tesoarchos in this area should 
focus on the training strategy like effect of microtoaching 
on' the oompotoncios of the resource teacher, other stringy 

other than this / is effective for teacher training in 
special education? What arc tho characteristics of rosourEo 
teacher ^^or expected role performance ? How far teachers 

aro ready to accept a now challenge? Those questions can be 
answorablc more cffoctivcly by adopting tringular rGsoaroh 
jparadigm derived from Mitzel Model' of Structure of TcachEr 
Eff octivonoBS ( Donolly 1981 ) 

. In addltion-tt. it 'thojabovo mentioned priority areas some 
survey on oommuni-ty resources, total number of institution and 
no of disabled children enrolled, number of teacher training 
institutes, no of school implemented the lEH scheme and category 
and number of disabled children enrolled in regular school can 
facilitate the inpleicontation of lEE s chema . 

Methods and Tvpo of T Rosoaroh 

Tho predominant research me-fehodology in tho special educa- 
tion in gcP-Oral and integrated education „ih particular is 
quantitative ro search. It emphasises searching for tho f .ct 
and causes of human behaviour through ob^ectivo, observable and 
quantifiable datai Instead of its wide use it has hoon_icratiDd-^ 
zed for being to rimarilv confimatoiy ojr'-vsrificatioii. oriented, 
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part iculciriG tic and ill suited for addressing the social or 
educational rolovanco of rosoarcji efforts* (Iio-Oonpt & Gootz,l532 
and Snith, 1985)* -:To brO.acToning the rqsoarch perspective in 
special education (lualitativo research has boon proposed 
( Stainback & Stainback, 1984). Tho sane can be applied in 
c'’,so of integrated education f r the disabled* It is based on 
a theoretical position roforrod to as phcnonenology, Phononf"* •>- 
legists sQok to understand people's perceptions of events in 
their onvironnont. In order to gain an „ understanding of tb 
perceptions, qualitative researchers study a evarioty of docu' 
oents, talk with people, and obsorv*^ how they behave in relation 
to events in' their onvir'.,nnont, .They collect and analyze dr '-a 
fron a variety of sources to produce sodo logical ,or as 
Oanpboll( 1979 ) described it, ' comonsonco' perspective. 

As survey of rosoarchos in education and special 
education shows scanty quantitative rosoarchos, no question 
arise for qualitative one. If the rosoarchor will start the 
^witLl ' -■■■■ qualitative research in the bogining which 
'/help in developing theory in special education^ j:hat oan.bo 
subjected to verification through quantitative rosGi^chos.' Sc . 
far as rosoarch design is concorned single -subject research 
design is noro appropriate .for disabled students to study the 
behavioural changes. If 'the group studies operated the 
available design onployod in our educational research nay 
transfer to special education as well as the integrated 
education for the , disabled. 
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ABSTRAGT 

\ 

ihiSi-paper presents a brief and precise account of 
systematic efforts needed in Research, in Teaching for deTrelop- 
. ing Teadhlng ^theories. Teaching skills approach and teaching 
model approach are assumed to he more promising in developing 
teaching theories. The author is of opinion that four 
families of teaching models emerged as a result of 
systematic research can give some ground to develop teaching 
competence among prospective teachers. 





The nrst and foremost aim of* oui* Gducation is to 
sharpen the higher mental processes of the pupils in order to 
help them in tlicir better adjustments in the Changing World, 
ffeacher plays a -;i^voftal in this educati^ process. 

» ■ . - -j ' • ^ 

Toachlng-'enatol-es'* th^'-tea'cher to achieve above oblectlvos. 

t - - 

It la an activity on the part of one person intended to 
facilitate learning on the part of another, C^^-age l.979)» 

Ihls activity can be conceived as the ternary relation i,e. 

X teaches y to z. Expressed in the notation of relation 
theoiy, this becomes TCx,y,z). In this notation the domain 
of * X* is the set of persons who act as teachers, the domain 
o f ’ y* Is a set of knowledge, beliefs or skills selected by 
a teacher and the domain of ‘ z* is a set of individuals who 
are taught by a teacher. J^l these domains contained so 
many variables which are classified into h classes i.e. 
pressage; contextj process and product. (IXjnk-in and Biddle 
197^). Ihe Components of product vari.ables emerged from 
process or interaction of other variables provide an idea 
abcut effective teaching. Hence, the concept of effective 
teaching is derived from the positive interaction of 
Cx X y X z). Teacher effectiveness, which is an out come of 
effective teaching, imposes a number question like - vtio is 
an effective teacher? How teaching will be effective? What 
teaching strategy to be employed? etc. To provide suitable 
information incessant research efforts have been made oo 
teacher effectiveness. But these early research efforts 
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became failure due to C a> failure to' observe teaching 
acti-vlties Ch) tb^-'oretlcai impowriahinent ( c) use of Inactequate 
criteria of eftecti-veneas and ( d> lack of concern for 
contestue-l effects. T^rthor the trends of research emphasize 
teaching on the assumption that it is more likely to produce 
useful knowledge than research on teacher effect! -veness* %e 
present researches on teaching focus on its processes which 
will provide valid information for teacher effectiveness. 

These processes of teaching have different approaches which 
is revealed by a survey of teaching methodology over the years.. 
In the earlier phases of the developmental history of 
teaching, gestalt vie-w was prevalent that enshrined the 
Beaching Method .Abroach. . In due course some common charac'fcer- 
Istics or behaviours were integrated in to groups caned as 
typology of teaching styles. lihrther ivith the develoforient cf 
science-, and technology, accompanied by its impact on various 
facets of human activities, leaching Skills Approach merged. 
Too much of atomization in, teaching skill approach resulted . 
in dissatisfaction among the educational practloners as well 
as theorists who felt that the teacher has been conceived as 
merely a machine at the exnenses of his po'fcentiaiity for 
creative teaching. As a result, an in'teimediate alts native In 
the.foim of Teaching Model Approach csme into exis'fcence. It 
will not be out of place to consider these approaches little 
more’ in detail, . ■ 
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Teaching Method A-p-proach ? 

Teaching method refors to the formal structure of 
the sequence of acts commonly devoted, to instruction. The 
term imTolvos both strategy .and practices of teaching. It 
covers the choice of what is to be taught at a given point 
of time, the means by which it is to be taught, and' the 
order in which it is to be taught. Gage (1963) de:'#.nes 
teaching methods as 'recurring ins tructi<-'nal process; 
applicable to various subject matters, and usable by more 
than one teacher, 'J'. They are recurrent in that the activities 
are repeated over intervals measured in minutes or weeks. They 
are instructional process, such as patterned teacher behaviour 
(as Lecturing, discussion, recitation). 

The teaching method a-nproach views the teaching , 
situation as a whole covering the educational objectives s.nd 
principles of teaching followed by evaluation. The effective- 
ness of the teaching method approaches lies in its emphdsls 
upon the total view it provides to the teacher, A teaching 
me the d’ realises educational objectives but at the same time 
it may not focus on specific smaller units of instructional 
objectives. The approach in this case is synthetic and not 
analytic sc far as teaching process is concerned. 

It becomes very difficult to train teachers in 
particular methods because of several reasons, She method is 
a complex of a number of teaching skills and behsrviours. The 
teacher is required to master the metliod as a whole rather 
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•fclaan its components. This makes it difficult for teachers 
. bo'th — sG CG an d in— SGurvtL c© to a-cquir© pPo ficiGncy in 
mastering the m<^thod. 

T ypology of T eaching Styles; 

In teach: ng method we will find that the senuence ot 
teacher "behaviour are not random. It is ordered in ttee 
direction of helping a student grasp the subject matter 
properly, 'These sequencG oT teacher behaviours have some 
common characte ris ti cs , The common characteristics are ' 
clustered into groups which are called teaching styles. These 
groupings are often denoted as ^ typeg^ . * Types is defined 
as * categoriGs of persons- such that every person in the' 
category is more llfce every othetr person in the category 
than he is like any other person in any other catego ry| « 
Maqultty C 1967 ). ■ ' 

Teaching styles are less generalized than teaching 
methods, Hiese are developed through empirical data f-rom 
both formal .and iriformal teachers, the objectivos of whom 
differ. So which teaching styles should be adopted by a 
particular -be ache r for effective teaching is questionable? 

It is supported by the findings of Wanen and Travers (1963)« 
Their findings * emphasize that changes in pupils rems-ins largely 
unafpseted by style of teaching. It also does hot ascertain 
what factors .ihfluenco teachers in their decision to adopt 
a partic41ar style o 3 ^ approach. This poses a problem for the 
te.achers to select appropriate teaching styS^e fc^t* teaching. 
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Te aching Sttlll Appro ach a 

Other area of stufiies’ ^^ith instructions*! process 
Involving teacher and student behaviour during class ttiom 
transaction were studied in relation to student outcoaeo 
These studies analysed teaching intemis of teacher behaviours,. 
The process of analysing teacher behaviour was reinforced by 
promising findings in reviews during sixty* s and seventy* s 
CGage 1963, Biddle I97V, Tlander 1969, Bosonshlne 1972). 

Seme effective teacher behaviours were identified and it was 
considered that teaching should beaaalysed in terns of 
teacher behaviours , and that effective teacher behaviours 
should be' developed through programme of pres®rvice and 
Ins ervice- training. During the course of time interrelated 
'teacher behaviours were organiaod into what has been 
described as teaching skills. Teaching skill can be defined 
as a get of interrelated teacher behaviours under the 
control of teacher for the purpose o f realization of specific 
instructional objectiveCs} CJangira, 1982). Besides teacher 
effectiveness research, this analytic approach to teaching 
also has its roots in pro, g rammed instruction and behaviour 
mo OLfi cation approaches. The teaching skills or competency 
identified common to subjects and grades are kno-wn as core 
teaching skills or general teaching 'competence. These 
include questioning, Gxi:*lain±ng, varying the atlmulie, 
reinforcing etc. 
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Ihe strong point about the skill apprs^uch to teaching 
is that it makes easier, for the teacher to nnrtc rst-anc* skills 
of teaching in conefrete forin„ Secondly the training of toachcr-s 
is . facilitated, hecause a -be-acher instead of starting with 
practicising- a teaching method as a whole,, con acquire the 
teaching shills one by one, as in the case c f mi cm be aching 
(Jangira 1982), Ihe weakness of this aoproach, as is being 


¥oiced in the educational circle, is that it leads to too 
much of fragmentation of teaching. The teacher does not get 
an integrated view of teaching. Hence, they fail bo synthesize 
the skill' into the teaching styles of their own. 

Teaching Model Approach; 

The pi'eceding sections have described the two oxtrsmes 
on the ' syn’the tic .snalytio continum of teaching. The m®toods 
approach is generaO,ig:ea, and teaching, stjaes are less 
generalized, so far us objectives are coiiceraed ^1^1310 skill 
based appi’c.'a'-h is atomised .to terms of teacher behaviour and 


goals to be re all zed V Tt has also 
apnro achos •ri.ave stiongth and the 
another ripyrcaoh, .is 'Jocuped w-iich 


been shown that all iiie 
..oakness. On this continum 
is neither top generalize 


d 


or too atoraiued^ This appmach is knovm as teaching model 
approach, A model, of' tea.hnto.t-: comprises guidelines for 
designing eduoatiohal acbto.dties and the enviroiiuent. They 
are pres c rip titive teaching sti’ategies to realise specific 
instrumtlonal goals. Prescriptive in the sense that teacher^ a 
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responslbillty during, the planning, Inipiem anting and evalua- 
ting stages- are already defined (Hggenj 1979)» Those models 
are directed tov 7 ards the re^ization of specific goals. Over 
a period of time a number of models have emeiT-ed from 
researches on learning, instruction, counselling and 
developmental psychology. About forty models have been identi- 
fied by ■Toice. Tiiose models hav 3 been classified into four 
families naaely Infnmiaticn Processing Model, Social 
Interaor.ion Modei, Porscnai Model and Behaviour Me cllfj.cation 
Model (V/eil & Joice 1978, 1980), A brief descriptions of the 
models are as follows. 

Information Processing Bamlly : 

This family of models emphasises the information 
processing capability of the student. They are more relevant 
in the context of academic achievement which is the major 
responsibility of teachers ;ln our schools. Information 
processing Is defined 'as the ways in which people handle 
stimuli ffom the environment, organise data, sense problems, 
generate concepts and solution to problems, organise data, 
and employ verbal and non-verbal symbols' (Weil & Joyce, 1978), 
Models in this family are directed towards the dealing with 
cognitive skills. The representative models of this family 

.kJ. 

are Concept Attainment Model, Advance Organizer Model, 

Inquiry Training Model etc. 
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Social Interaction,' Models ; 

■ The ^e- fflo dels emphasize the ieiatlohships of the 
IndlTTl duals to society or other persons. They are more 
appropriate for the social development of pupil and enhance 
the adjustlva process in the society which is also a 
responslMIlty of teachers In'our schools. These models 
focus on the process by which reality is socially negotiated 
with respect of goals. The representative models of this 
family are Bole Playing Model, -Juris Prudential Model, 
Simulation Models etc. 

Personal Models ; 

These models' emphasize the- development of self and the 
process by which individuals construct andoiganise their 
unique reality. They focus on emotional life of the indlVlAial 
and help" the Individual to develop a productive relationship 
wl'tSh tiielr environment. 2h school climate another varying 
reie of the teacher is to nurture the emotional growth of the 
pdpii, which can be achieved through these models. -The 
representative models of this family are Synectlcs Models, 

v , • 

Non Ddrectlve Models etc. 

B ehaviour. Modification Models t 

These models ^velop efficient systems for sequencing 
leainlng tasks and shaping behaviour by. manipulating . 
reinfofcement. Biey. emphasise in- changing- the visible 
behavlouir of the le'amer rather ■than underlying psychological 
structure and the 'unobservable bbha'viour. These models ■ 



function as a remedy: for the raai-adjusted pupil in the schools 
Modincation of 'ibeir hehaviour, which is aiso a responslbl].l-i.j 
of the teacher, is emphasised hy these models. Hie 
lepresentative moc3eis of this family are contigenGy . 

Management Model, Stress Reduction Model, Desensitisation 
Model etc, 

Hie families for classification of the teaching modCLS 
have heen based on the major areas of the objective that i e 
purport to realise, fhe emphasis rests on areas such as 
personal growth, social deyelopment and national, and world 
citizenship. These models operationalise the professional i^ol-i;. 
of 'the teacher for discharging these multiple responsibili tiar. 
Why. Mo del Teaching' V/i'n be Bff motive ? 

The responsibility of the teacher, as all of us knoir, 
is to help in learning through the .systematically organised 
activity termed teaching. The learning can he categorized into 
three domains, namely cognitive, affective and psychomotoc and 
so are the objectives of teaching. For reaiLsing the objectlv:E:;a 
of teaching? the teacher uses a variety of teaching strategics^ 
These teaching strategies should be specific obje.ctive oriente-^ 
which is provided by teaching models j When the teacher adopt 
teaching strategy matching \d.th his objective optimum 
effectiveness i-dll be attained. 

These mode3.s acquaint the teachers with some information 
like how to understand the modeij what should be. the, teacher’s 
behaviour, how the interaction between student ’and teacher v/i‘.Ii 
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.facilitate ia., and how the teacher can take the- help of other 
sources to Ijicrease effectiveness in teaching. Besides this 
the teacblng models are not .hounded hy.the number of students' 
in the classncom.' They can be applied to individuals and 
.groups simultaneously. 

It is believed by many that the quality of teaching 
improves with the increasing mastery over a variety of models 
of teaching and also che ability to uSe them effbctlvoiy 
(VJeii and Jolce l 98 o)..But at the same time, one can argue, 
that attainment of mastery over all models of teaching is a 
difficult task. If one model is mastered and applied 
effectively.j it can not achieve other ohjectlves. To achieve 
different objectives the teacher' should master some models 
from each family, 

^ 0.f, Model Based Te aching GonTOG t on nl e .q t 
lor effec'biveness of teaching based on models approach, 

•bhe teacher requires specific competencies for example, they 
should have a clear perception of the teaching gpais. They, 
mu^t have the competencies to identify and select models 
approprlatf? tc their objectives , TUrther teachers shouldhav©- 
tho conipetsnclsg to implement; -to evcQ, uate the effectiveness of 
this inoc'i.elCs)j inT teims of designated teaching, goals. These 
competencies should be identified through lesearches and tools 
to assess these competencies should he developed. 
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FAGTOKLAL STRUCTURL^ OF TEACHING BEHAVIOUR 

Prabhakapc Singh 

Department of Teacher Educati"-', 
Special Education and Extensa o 
S er vl ce s 5 CERT , New Delhi . 

ABSTRACT 

The Study has "been conducted to study the factorial up- 
of teacher's oLassroom hehavioir, A sample of 180 secondary 
school teachers were 'Sandcmly selected from 24 secondary scho ■ 
of VaraPasi region. The tool 'Teaching Behaviour f'- 
Schedule' consisting of 42 items on 42 teaching behaviours 
administered on the subjects. Data thus obtained were factor 
analysed useing principal comp one nt method of factor entractio 
and (s • ''^arimax solation. Results show that eight factor 

viz- Skill of questioning, explaPing, black board writing, 
reinforcing, introducing the lesson, summarizing the lesson, 
using teaching aids and illustraUng vjith examples which 
explained overall 78,70 percent of varivance are_ the 
const! tutent of teaching behavicur of a teacher, , 
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The strength of any educational system largely depends, 
upcn the quality of teachers who sustain it. Obviously 
effective teacher-ar are not born, they are trained. Sene Ini-’j.--, 
educati cnists like Saiyaidain( 1^2) , KirpalC 1968) , Shrimali 
( 196 8) have repeatedly stressed the need that theacher 
education should be improved in order to provide good educati 01 
to the younger generations. The teacher education programme 
attempts, or i s presumed to attempt to meet the challange 
with few assumptions. In the first place it i s presumed that 
there is an adequate concept of teaching. Secondly it is 
assumed that this concept of teaching can be operationalized 
in tenns of teaching behaviours patters invariably related 
to the desired educational outcomes. Thirdly, it Is assumed 
that there are certain training techniques available thorugh 
which requisite teaching behaviours pattsrs can be developed 

p* 

in a prospective teachers to affect the ds sired educational 
outcomes. Lastly it is assumed that once the teaching behavLon:- 
patterns are developed in the teacher, they are sustained and 
carried over to hi s assigned teaching poslticn in the 
pr of e ssi on. 

The practical training is carried out at present under 
two nonen clature, l.e, practice:: teaching and internship In 
teaching. Microteaching Is one of the most hjportant recent 
innovations In teacher educati cn programmes which alms to 
modify teacher's behavlcurs according to the specified objectives 
Microteaching is a specific teacher training technique 
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oM'oiagh vMc:}} -ube teacher ti'ainse practices are -teaching 
skill dt- &. wl'iae 7.n a small class mth the help of feedback 
:-.o ^T. j/:' C'j e t.bc Sidll, Teaching is 'arac-'dseci in terms of 
detl asblOj cbao:.'’tfaUi.t\ rijPas'T-’able arcl caiiirollablo Teaching 
sklllvS, is the r.ost impar-spn t. po:Li!-:: in ivUcro-teaching 
(Pas si- ]97b),. 

vlToaohlug sk'ni is c sot '.'f ter crier beha-vlonr 

whi cii 'GOgGthar aehie7e a specific teadiing ac-t. Basel on ■’(•bG 
research ai te a chor effectiveness^ analysis, amerging T>sy- 
chology of learning and in sti'ucticn, several' sets cf -beaching 
skills hate been Identified different Instltetions and 
Individed workers. ' Allen and Ryems(]969) hew. listed 


fourteen -ceeching skills at St<pdford Uni versl trv« lli.g..itaGj 
teaching skills have bean lls’ced at For-^est Labor? tor 
Calif prnia by Boi'g etai( i970) (Passi( J976) has given a if st 
of thirteen teaching skills. Based mostly on -die list lc* 
teaching skills developed at stamford university and the r-ji',;- 
Laboratory and list of teaching skills developed at CACIi!(Lali 
1975), Pa^si has ccnceptuali'ted dventyrpe -teaching skills, whl.-,- 
are essential for general tenchiug c:inpetente. TumGyC]977! 
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has ii.is'ted se-venteen teaching skills* Jangira, Singh 
and Matt:ooCl979) modified the work and.arrt-7ed at twenty 
teaching skills while working with theacers educators, students 
teachers and inservica gecondaEV teachers. A’ number of these 
skills are common with different terminology and minor 
differences in teaching behaviours comprising the skill. 

The listing of teaching skills raises some issues, Vhlch 
c«ie of the availabLe lists Is to be accepted and wliy? Are 
these lists exhaustive? In this conne&tion Buch< 1974) has 
suggested that serious concerted attanpts are needed in research 
on teaching skills. Das(198]) and PassictalC 1981) have also 

i 

emphasized the need of Identifying teaching conpetencies 
for a particular subject at a particular level, 

Factcsp analysis is a branch ctf statistical science which 

’ \ 

©specially provide s' mathematical models for the explanaticn cf 
psychological theories of human behaviour. Factor analysis may 
Identify the primstrjy abilities that constitute t;;he larger, genera 
general teaching abilities and build a factorial model of 
teaching. Teaching a human ability and ah atbillty Isa trait 
which is defined by , what an individual can do. In fact 
teaching is consisted of a set of teaching skills and a teaching 
skill consists of various interrelated teaching behaviours. 

By applying factor analytic technique the factors/ ski 11s aid 
components of a particular 'skill may be analysed, 

r 
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The P ro sen t Aonroa-ch s. The present study was conducted 
to study -the factional nature of tepoher' s classroom 
behaviour exhibited' Tor the purpose of the promotion of 
students learning,' It is attempted here to find out the 
factors/skills and’ their ccmponept teaching behaviours. 

The Sample; 

A sample of one hundred ,and eighty secondary school 
teachers were selected rapdcmly frcm 24 secondary schools 
of Varanasi Region, CUt of 180 teachers the number of scienes 
social sciences and language teachers were equal i,e, 6C, The 
number of male teachers was 90 equal to the number of female 
teachers. The number of urban school te qdiers'-wag equal to iK 
number of rural school teacher i.e,90 
The In strum oat! 

For the quail ta’ti ve measurement of teacher's classrocin 
behavicur a rating scale developed by the investigator 
himself was used, nejned as 'Teaching Behavicur observation 
Schedule, This observation schediile consists of 42 items, 
in the form of teaching behavd. curs. For all the items a five 
point rating scale is given on w;hich each occjrance of items 
l*e, teaching behaviours were rated by putting tallies against 
the relevant raling points, 'Ilie point ( D indi cates ^ very low 
point (2) 'Low', Point (3) Average, PointC4) Fiigh and Point 
(5) very high effective teaching beha’vLours, The coefficient ,0 
Interobserver agreoaent and coefficient of stability were 
C,906 and 0,826 respectively. 
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The r-o’'ten't validity was estaHi shcci by 1 "t to the 

exnerts of the field ani It Is satisfactory. Its 
concurrent validity m th Baroda General Teaching Ccmpetence 
S cale is 0,9 35, 

Kesiilt a and Disaassio ns. 

The Intcrcorrelation s among all the 42 teaching 
behavi oursCProcess Variable s) were conouted by the me-tiiod 
of peargon- Produ ct Moment correlation. The in tercor relat- 
ions among all the v>ariables of a stuiy constitute the 
basic data for factor analyst s( Herman, 3960 p,i2). The 
principal componont analysis as remrted by Cooley and 
LahonesCl06 2) and Mulaik(l972) was employed for factor 
aniryaing the correlation ma‘fcrixC42x42) . Factors will more 
than 2,5, percent of variance were e stracted. The vorimax 
factor matrix was considered useful for the varia'^'les 
underlying the factors because rotation according to 
Harman (1957), transforms 'arbitrary' fact^^r matrix in to 
the meaningful factor matrix. Thus the rotati'^n was d^^ne 
hy the method proposed by KaiaerC396 5) which specifies an 
orthrogenal transformation. The highest value of the 
factor lojaiings of the teaching behavi our s( process variable 
were ccnsidered significant to attach them with the fa cots. 
It was found that the -teaching behaviour of secoid^ry 
} ct ' >• teachers is ccmposed of 8 factors* Acccudting for 

7 8,7 percent of to^ al variance. The structuire of the 
extracted factors are are sen “ted belowj 



This factor accannts for 41,4* oercent of tot 
Variance nni j s can posed of teaching behaviours. These 
beaching hGha' 4 .oiir s w.i ih their resriective factor* leading? ai"^t 


using cont’-isB ana specific qi^esti onti(0^ , using proper snc . 

and adequate pause ■'Al:d'ip que sticnln gCO, 856) , Putring question? 
rele'-Jant to leaching poinisC 0^ 350) , putting pronotlng qussticho 
(0,812), putting question for redire Gtlon(0, SO?) , putting 
divergent quo stlonsC 0,769) , using questions to increase 
cri ti cal awarene s s( 0,654 ) and pu ttin g con verge n t nine s ti on 


(0,6039), 

All the teactilng behaviour? of ihis fpctor are directly 
related to the activity of classrocn quest! cning and are 
considered in the nanenclature. This factor may be named as tiJ 
skill of que stioning^ 

VarimaTT Fa o.t.oi--.2 This factor is chacterized by highest 

leadings of seven teaching hehavicurs and shares 8,9 uercent 
of total variance. These teaching behavirurs T^lth their 
respective factor l&gdings ares Using adquate explaninfcng 
links (OjSlS), using planned repe titi on (0,o07) , using 
relevant statements for explan atS.onC 0.005) using deliberate 
silence in expl anatlon( 0,734) , presenting subj ect matter 
clearly(0,7a5) , clarifying pupils, ldeas(0,769) and 
enciniraging pupil. Pupil lnteraction(0,640) 
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All the tea filing hehaviours of varlmax factor- 2 
are related to the act of explanation of the suhje ct mattor 
Therc foro the sc cold factor may easily he 
skill of Explanining" 

Varimav Factor-S i The varimax frctor-3 for 8.5 

percent of total variance. The five teaciiing hehaviours 
composing this factor -with their re sne cti -ve factor 
leadings are: Presen ting main points on the hlackhoard 
(0.9 39), Using blackboared relavant to the lessonC 0.934) , 
Black hoard viriting visible to all students (0,933), 

Blackboard writing clear and dl stin ct( 0,927) writing puoils 
answers on tte blackbQared(0,911^t 

xlll these teaching behaviours have highe-st factor 
l®adings on the varimax factor- 3 and help the teacher to write 
on the black boared during classroom tea<ching discourse 
therdffoaPG, the factor has been called as the skill cf 
BT ackboarfd writing 

Varimax Factor- 4 This factor is composed of seven teaching 
behavl curs and accents for 6.6, percent of trtal variance, 
ThesP seven teaching behaviours with their respective factor 
loadings are; Using verbal eving and nrompts( 0.827) , 
Reinforcing the desirable -attending behavi our( 0,787) , 

Using non-verbal oving(0,76 5) , Using positive verbal 
reinf orcers( 0,723) , Attending Individual pupils difficulties 
(0,625), Guiding students to find cu t ne^r don cep t s/rule 
(0,548), and using gestures meaningfully (0,497). 
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Out of se’ven to aching behaviours of the va-Vlma^r factoi 
84 only four' are related to the act of rolnforcing or 
motivating the students. These tSfiching behaviours arei 
Using verbal aving and prqnnts, Reinforcing the desirable 
attending behaviours, Using nonverbal eving and Using roslt?.' 
verbal relnfoTcers, These teaching behaviours are cf^isiclcre’' 
in •givj.ng the name to the facot because these teaching 
behaviours have higher factor loadings than the reaining three- 
teaching behaviours. This may safely be known as the 
‘Skill of Reinf orcemai t ' 

Varimay Factor- 5! The varimax factor 5 is composed of six 
teaching behaviours Using previous knowledge of students 
introductionCO,857) , Using releva»it statem-ontsp questions in 
un troductionCO. 345) , pre^nting introductory informations 
in a developmental sequenoe(0, 839) , Eliciting -nupil s' 
responses ■fehreugh introductory questions (0,837), Drawing 
students', atten tLon(0,653) and establishing rrpprt with 
studentsC 0,631) . 

Out of 6 teaching behaviairs of -this factor first 
four are related to the act of introducing a lesson and have 
comparatively higher factor loadings than’ -the remaining two 
te achin g behavl our s. Hen ce only the se f -^ur te a chin g beha 'vl our 
wer3 cen sidered in naming the 'factor. This factor may be teroicd 
as the ’ skill of Introductry of a lesson'’ 
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Varlmay >-gactcr-G Pcfur toaching behavicarss providing oooortut 
ities for ouplls to apply wgat they have learnt to new situat- 
ti onCOa !350) , Recaoltn ala ting the main poi nts( 0. Q04) , 
Maintaining the classroom do scipline (0,433) and ^spending 
pupils' questions satL sf actrily(0, 42R) . This factor 
accounts for 3 oorcent of total- variance. 

Out of four teaching behaviours of the factor 4 only 
first two are related to tiie act of summarizing the lessen 
and have higher factor loadings than the- remaining two 
teaching behavioirs. Hence only these two teaching benaviour* 
are considered in giving the name to the factor and thus the 
factor may be c, ailed as the ‘skill* of summarizing the lessen, 
Varimax Factor-? This factor is characterized by the highest 
factor loadings of two teaching behaviours using relevant 
audiovisual aids(0,676) and Using audiovisual aids suited to 
the studnets understanding ievei(0^663) and accounts for 2,6 
percent of total variance. 

Both the teaching behavicurs of v "i.yt ■e=''tor_7 
are related to the act cjf using teaching aids and are 
considered in the nomenclature of the factor may be teraned as 
the skill of Using Teaching illdsf 

Varima^t factor-^8 ; The vaHmax factor-,! accounts for 2»5 
percent of total variance and is composed of three teaching 
behavicurs. Asking pualls to give example s( 0,7 14) , 
presenting exemples cl early (0.590) and prescribing examples ' 
relevant to the topi c/rule (0,585) 
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■ All the three 'egching behaviours of the varimax facto:*- 
8 are related to the activity of illustrating vith example s« 
Hen all the three 'teaching behaviours vjerc considered 
in the nomemclatare of tte factor. Thus the factor may 
be called ao. the skill o!! Illustrating with ex?oples* 

Hnn gIu si onj 

On the bais of tie findings of the ore sent study it is 

ccxi eluded thftt the •’(iTsachibg Behaviour ' of secondary school 

\ 

teachers is composed of 8 teaching skills. These teaching 

1 

skills arej- 

(1 /Skill of Questicning 
(ii) Skill of Explanininp; 

(ili) tikl^'^ o® ■ . 

■‘Mil of Blackboaredi v/riting 
Civ) Skill of Reinforcement 

(v) Skill of Summerizing tht Lessen, 

(vi) Skill of Introducing tht iessen, 

(vii) Skill of Using Teaching Hds. 

(vili) Skill of Illustrating witt Ex^ples, 
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PROBLEMS OF DROPOUT AMONG THE TRIBAL CHILDREN 
IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS : AN EXPLANATORY STUDY 

I 


P.K. TRIPATHY 
RESEARCH SCHOLAR 
J.N.U, , NEW DELHI 


A_G_T_ 

Fifty dropout Tribal (Santal) Children, Forty-six head of 
the households and fbteeen teachers of the dropout children 
have been administei ,'d three separate interview schedules in 
order to identify the factors related to the problem of 
dropout among the tribal (Santal) Children at primary 
stage. The findings reveal that due to lack of proper 
social environment, psychological support and school 
setting, the tribal children are forced to withdraw tom 
the, Primary schools. 
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• INTRODUCTION 

Control of dropout and education of the scheduled 
tribes are given priority under the educational ayatem in 
the Sixth Five Year Plan, Art. 46 of the Constitution of 
India lays do-wn that '’The States shall promote -with special 
care the educational and economic interests of the -weaker 
sections of the people, and in particularly of the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes and shall protect them from social 
injustice and all forma of exploitations”. To fulfil this 
directive, efforts are being made on a continued baaia by 
the Central and State Governments, A substantial percentage 
of money, resourcea and time have been allocated to achieve 
this objective but the results are not upto the expectatlftna. 
The last thrlty six years have been .marked by appointment of 
various commiaslons and committees and the Institution of 
new programmes and projects in the field of tribal education. 
Reports such ae, Backwar Classes Commiasion C 1956) , the 
Scheduled areas and Scheduled tribe Commission Cl962), 
Srivastav and hla associates C 1967,1971), Renuka Roy 
Committee C i960) , Elwln Committee Cl963), Sachldananda 
(1967,1972), Ambasht C 1976) , Dasgupta (l963), Rathnaiah 
(1977), Singh (1976,1978), Sinha ( 1976 , 1977, 1980) and many 
others deal with the tribal community in India as a whole 
ih a glabal perspective. Efforts have been at macro-level 
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to determine the status of education among different tribe's 
and at the micro^level to describe the conditions of life 
■within anthropological and sociological frame works. A 
sizeable amount of research such as Sharma C 1976) , Das abd 
and Faivato C 1976) , Broota C 1979) , Miahra and TripathyC 1980) , 
Puspa Cl9Sl) , Prasad C 1971, 1972), Hochar C 1964) , Mukherjee 
Cl960), Sinha ( 1979) , Singh and Sinha Cr983) focussing on 
deprived, dropout and family setting of the Santal/Non-. 
Sahtal tribes agree that poverty of the tribals is at the. 
root of slow progress in education. Lack of suitable 
teachers, syllabus and timings of the school are found 
responsible for dropout of the students from schools. 

Studies have not focussed on the social environment and 
Psychological support which may form hindrances to the 

schooling of the tribal children. Many of the questions 

( 

yet to be adequately answered. 

1. How far social barriers and prejudices prevalent 

with tribal(Santal) societies act as retarding agencies 
for education of their children.? 

2. How far the psychologic -a 1 supports play an important 
role for the scnooling of the tribal children? 

3. ' Are the t rlbalsCSantals) prepared for education given 

the opportunities by foregoing economic advantages? 

4. TiJhat type of school setting factors responsible for 
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creating lo-w motivation among the tribal children? 

In the present study efforts have been made to identify 

the social, psychological and school setting factors 

relatef^ to dropout among Santal Children in Murbhanja 

District of Orlssa. 

OBJECTIVES ; 

1 , To identify Santal Children who have dropped out 
of the primary school and locate their families 
and teachers. 

2, To analyse the relevant components of aoci^ 
environment of the families of the dropout children. 

3, To identify relevant pay -ihological factors. 

4, To ibeaaure the level of Intelp-igence of the 
■dropout children. 

5, To suggest some possible measures in helping those 
children, 

METHOD OF 5TQDY . 

SAMFLE: The study was confined to fifty dropout Santal 

Children from Primary Schools, Forty- six head of 
the households from which these children come and 
fourteen teachers of the dropout children' from 
MaurbhanJ District of Orissa. The purposive 
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method was usod. for Identlflcntion and selection 
of Sample, 


TOOLS ; 

a) Interview schedules:- Three separate schedule" - 
iGVGl one'll 9 ono o.^ch f^r drc«;jout chllirenj 
fnm ily h e i ? n 'i t; g .■^.c h e r s « 

b) Golour^i Pronro'^Rivo Mottirfls 
i e V G 1 o p G r1 b y K n voti 

c) Det^ailG 1 obsGrvntion -wGro ntitl rGCorded to 

develop repreaentable cpaoa and profiles of 
family, school and dropout child ron. 

PROCEDURES 

Date we re collected in thr-'e phases each extending 
over a period of about three months. Phase I involved 
identifying fifty dropout chll-nren from the Primaiy Schools 
using school records. Phnae II involved interviewing all 
the heads of the families, dropout children and the selected 
teachers of the Primary schools using apocified schedules. 
Phnse III inv:5lvGrl the measurement of intelligence of dropout 
children by Individunlly administering CPM. 

METHOD OF ANALYS IS s 

The analysis of the rGsp^onses has been done in 
terms of oercentages obtained scpa^rately for childrenj .their - 
pa ren t a an d t e ache ra . 


Gontd. * 
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major findings 



1. The? fnmlly stiucturo of the dropout S^ntal Children 
is very much trnditionpl. The children are uhder 
tiqht control of the heaia. Their activitlea '^re to 
bo decided by the parental wishes and choices* The 
school J^oihjT: chiliron are also forced into economic 
activities at a vary early ago to support the parental 
income. This makes them leave schools. Families 

are closely knit and emotional ties are stron;?. 

2. Dropout children belong to ’typical santal families 
where heads are eni?,a^ 30 d as dally wage earners like 
stone cu tiar ^ wood cutter and agricultural workers 
etc. The families have income ranging from tts. 200.00 
to Tfe, 500.00 per month. 

J. Most santal parents are illiterate and therefore, they 
do not see the pumose of giving education to their 
children. Other members of the dropout families are 
illiterate. 


The s-^ntal famiiities are in the habit of taking 
nlcholic brave rages. Most of the dropout children aro 
also in touch of hsndin occasionally or during festivals. 
Santr’la rollgion is Sama. They perform all religious 
activities as p.^r the Sama religion. They have strong 

faith in G-;,-,. They are not contaminated by others 
religions. 
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6» Moat of the heads of t!'^ dropout children have no 

village status. Even those have status, they have no 
special interest to send their childron to schools. 

A maj ority of the heads of the dropout children prefer 
rural life instend of urban life. They are not in 
favour of change and mobility ns this may contain in a 
tribal life 

PSYCHOLOGICAL SUPPORT 

1 , For Santal family there la lack of psychological 
aupoort in existing social environment. The social 
.environment does not create the favourable attitude 
of heads and dropout children towards study. All the 
heads Including dropout children have a kind of negative 
attitude 'towards educated trlbals. Moat of the heads 
are not interested to attend any function in the schools. 

2. All the heads are (^uite Ignorant about the purpose of 
education of their children. They do not aspire upto 
which class thir children are to be educated, F,!nrents 
are illiterate and having very low aapirotion level 
about their childrens schooling. 

3, The mean, intelligence score of the dropout children 
is 15.36. So the level of intelligence la ..very low 
as compared to normal children. 

4. It is found that the present educational standing with 


c ont d . 
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regfir.i to reading and writing skill is very poor in 
case of dropout children. Even the students reading 
in class II , III and IV wore not able to read small 
words written in bold letters. 

SCHOOL SETTI^TG ^ 

1. In all the schools, the medium of instruction is 
Orlya, The. mother tongue of the dropout children Is 
Santall. Due to language difficulty all the dropout 
chliaren have a kind of negative attitude towards 
books, written in Orlya. language. 

2. Majority of teachers working in the Santal ama are 
either middle passed or below matric. They do not 
have soeclal training for teaching tribal children. 

All of them .are quite unaware of the Santal dialect 
special nee da of tribes and dlffculties. All the 
teachera of the dropout chii 'ren are non-tribals. 

3. The syllabus is not suitable for the Santal Children 
as it is written in Orlya language. All thg dropout 
Chlllren prefer morning hours (6 AM - 9 aM) for their 
study at the school. All the schools in Saptal area 
start from lO.oo A.M, to 4,00 P»M. During the school 
time moat of the children are engaged in different types 
of economic activities- 

X-MPLICATIOH AHD SUGGBSTIDKPS: 

Implications In the Santal families, Soclo- ■ 


contd 
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psychological foctora play an important role towards tho 
dropout of the childron from Primary schools. The social 
Environment does not seem to place Vroluc on schooling of 
their children. The n igative psychological pressure from 
the Gxlsting social environment does not encourage the 
studonts to continue their stu lias. Lack of suitable 
teacher ond difficulties in language create no motivation 
among the Santal chil'lren to come to the schools. So, dropout 
in Sant.al triba.ls share with other dis^^ dvandiages in the 
social conditions and psychological aupeort of the 
individuals. They have no special problems as triabls 
except of languoge, psycholo.gicnl deprivation on the basis 
of language and regular drinking habits. Altitude o seem 
to be eoraparable to poor and deprived but they are more 
closed. There is also no understnndin ; among teachers, 
family 'members and children to apTreciate each others 
problem and look at school as a positive agency. The findings 
of this study have reveale"'' seTeral significant problems, 
however, because of the selection and size of this sample, 
extreme caution must be exercised in attempting to generalise 
these findings. It is therefore necessary th-^t repliontion 
studies within different types ^f trlb-il families across 
various c'^ucationnl levels may he c endue tod. 


contd. « , 
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SUGGESTIOCTSt 

1. To arr^lcnte 3ocl?l suparstitlonR nnl Fre.iu jlcea ■. 

a) Idult Q'luc'’tion Profrommas for trlbals may help 

in guperatltlons an 1 prejudicoa ajninat ranlipatlon 
of the *300^ in eduG'-'tion. 

h) A vigorous prOf^ramTic of a ici”! development among 

S-nt^l Community. This w'Juli come through a n'^tional 
ayatem of social •3dUG'’tlon for the tribal people. It 
would be more than literacy movement. It would 
include the entire Canvas of tribal life in these 
areas. It would create in the tribal mind a 
consciousness of their own surroundings, problems 
and needs together with a new sense of national 
sentiments, 

2. To develop proper osychological support: 

a) Toachers should play the role of counsellors with 
family and child together as a unit to create proper 
-nttitude among the tribal people towards different 

I developmental issues. Prooer counselling would help 
them realise the Importance of education of their 
.children and its future course of consscuencea. 

b) Since the tribal children have cognitive and cultural 
deficits, the conrpans story pre-school education for 
them should bo designed to compensate their reading 
and wrltinc abilities before taking admission In 


Gont J 
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in primr^ry Rchools, 

3. EconomlG Su-o-)ort; 

a) Tho school schO’lulGj holi'-iays nnl vacations should be 
adjusted in accordancQ with the needs of the community 
and the local economic and agricultural oporations, 

so that children can assist their parents in their 
Gcnnomlc activities. 

b) Government should m-^ke arrangements for stipends, book- 
grants and the provision for raid-day menls for the 
tribal children in order to create interest towards 
school and education. 

c) In case of education in the Primary stage for the 
tribal students, it should be craft- oriented. The 
■craft should be suitable to ' the local 'conditions. 

4. School Setting: 

a) Mother tongue of the tribal communities should be used 
as bridge language during the first year or so at the 
Primary stage to bo .ultimately switched over to the 
regional language. 

b) The text books for the tribal children in the Primary 
stage shoul 1 be written, in local dialect. It should 
contain in foimati on on laily life ah 1 about the 
different.' asnects of the tribal life and their culture. 

f 

c) The. attention should be given to the training of 


oontd 
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the tenchera meant tq aerve In the tribal areas. 
Knowledge about the language and the culture of the 
tribes concerned should be considered indispensible. 

The teachers should also be given training about the 
method of Implementing instruction in tribal language, 
d) Steos have to be taken to involve the local community 
in different school acblvlties. The school and 
community should be irawn together by making the parents 
and tribal leaders partlclp->te in some programmes or 
activities of the school. 
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ABSTRACT 

!Hi0 present' study alms to find, out the reasorP 
attracting young man and woman towards teaching prolfession. 
A attitude scale constructed "by Chauhan (1983) was used 
for "this purpose. Ihe sample consisted of 123 student, 
teachers (70 male, 53 .female). The tftddy reveals that 
immediate solution for employment and 'to pass the time' 
are most Important factors which motivate them to join 
teacher* s training course. 
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Intro ductlon t 

There are many professions in our country available 
for youngmen and women, which they may choose after graduation 
or post-graduation. 

There has been a tendency amongst youngmen and women 
to prefer administrative, executi-ve and other increative 
sei^ces. Those who fail to achieve these, try to get a job 
from amongst other employment opportunities accessible to them. 
There is hardly a consideration for one's interest and- 
aptitude. This helps increasing number of misfits on the 
•jobs. Teacher education is no exception to it. 

For various reasons teaching profession is usually a 
last choice for young generation. It is only recently that 
persons with good qualifications are entering into teaching 
profession. But for success as a teacher only academic 
qualifications cannot serve as a sole criterion. Persons with 
undecided mind and anxiety can not deliver the good whatever 
profession they join. The present investigation has been 
attempted to find out factors responsible for selecting as a 
career. 

Objectives of the Study 

Folio vrlng were the objectives of this study: 

1, to find out the reasons for taking admission in B.Ed, 


course 
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2. to emplore the relationship betv/eon sex and reasons, 

3 . to find out the effbct of marital - status on 
attitudes of male and fhmaie students vls-a-vls 
teaching proffesslon. 

h, to examine the impact of economic status choice of 

the job as teachers. 

Design of the Study : 

Method: Normative survey method was employed for 

conducting the present Investigation, cross 
sectional approach was followed. 

Sample: The sample consisted of 123 student teachers 

(.70 male, ^3 female) pursuing their B.Ed. degree 
at Hegionai College of Education (NCERT), Bhopal 
and G-ovt. College of Education Bhopal during the 
session I983-8V, Cluster random sampling technique 
was employed. 

Ins t rumen t 

used; Hindi version of the Attitude Scale constructed 

by Gbauhan (1983) was employed for this study, The 
scale comprises of twenty items of Likert type. 
Besides these items their marital status and 
guardian's income were also recorded on the same 
. to ol . 

Analysis and Interpretatio n of Data; 

Data we le analysed to study "the relationship of 

three factors namely, sex, marital- s tatus , and economic 

status with each item. Bank correlation coefficient was 
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caicuiated to explore the agreement and variability on each 
item between males v/s fbmaies and unmarried v/s married. 
Kendall's correlation coefficient, was used .■ to find out 
the Impact of economic status on the agreement and variability 
on each item and the level of significance was also determined 
with the help of table P (Won- paramo trie statistics for the 
behavioural Sciences by Siegai, (19^6) and appendix M (Basic 
Statistical Methods by Bowni and Health, The obtained 

results have been summarized in Table below: 

OORHBLATIONS BETWEEN SEX MARITAL -STATUS 
MD ECONOMIC STATUS ON EACH ITEM 


Item No, 

Sex-BL f fe ren ce 

Marital-Status 

Ecohomi c- s t atus 

1. 

.675 

- .875 

.694 

2. 

.775 

.225 

.728* 

3. 

.3V5 

,80 

.839** 


1.0** 

.987* 

.872+* 


.575 

.013 

.306 

6, 

1.0** 

.90* 

. 928 ♦* 

7. 

.65 

.862 

.817* 

8. 

.70 

.025 

.839** 

9. 

-.375 

-.375 

.528 

10. 

.69 

.9* 

.839** 

11. 

.75 

.725 

.822** 

12. 

.80 

.025 

.583 

13- 

.80 

.95* 

.8* 


.975 

.875 

.955** 

.84** 

15. 

.675 

.90* 

16. 

.6 

.975* 

.828* 

17. 



.8* 

18. 

.7 

.675 

.46i 

19. 

20. 

3 

.7 

.905** 

.79^* 


♦Significant at ,05^ level, 
** ss Signifl-cant at ,01. 
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PositlTre correlations vere found (significant at 
between marrie^i and unmarried student teachers cn item h-j 
(I took adnisslon in B.Ed. because it may help men in gett- 
ing job early) y item 6, (I am ineferested in teaching 
profession that is why I took admission in B.Ed.), Item 13 r 
(I took admission in B.Ed. to fulfil my husbaniV wives 
desire I was not interested in it) Item l5j Cl was not 
interested in teaching prrt fo ssiv^n but r'".y parents insisted 
me) Eind Itcan l6, (Teaching profession is an honest and less 
corrupt profession). When persons from diffferent economic 
status were compared on each item they eilso showed 
positive correlation C . 05 level of significance) were 
found on item 2 (I could not get any job despite of my 
best efforts) Item 7, Cl tried to get admission in Ph.D. 
but I could not get, therefore, I took admission in B.Ed.), 
Item 11, (I have to appear in a competitive examination, 

I am- preparing myself for that and doing B.Ed. ) simultaneou- 
sly), Item 13 , l6 and 17 (My father can give less dowry in 
my marriage therefore I am doing B-Bd.), High positive 
correlations C . 01 level of significance) were found on 
item 3 , (It is easy to get admission in B.Ed. because there 
is no competi-ye examatlon for its admission), I-tem ^,6 and 
8 (I took admission in B.Ed. because it may help me in 
getting job in emergpfncy) Item 11, and 11+ (I will get good 
bride/bri deg room after doing B.Ed.), Item l5 nnd 19 (I am 
doing B,Ed. because my parents will get more dowry in my 
marriage). 



An exact correlation was found on item V and 6 when 
males were compared with females. 

Conclusions ; 

The above analysis revealed two main factors - immediate 
solution for unemployment and to pass the spare time, which 
motivate students to take admission in B.Ed, A similar find- 
ing was also reported by Clhauhan (1983). Other factors 
responsible for their inclination towards teaching profession 
in order of their mailt were, interest in teaching profession 
insistance by their parents or life partner, 

Recommendations - It is clear from the data that students 
with middle and low economic status come for teaching 
profession because they feel an urgent need for employment 
to support their family. Therefor®, there should be proper 
manpower planning so that the unemployment problem of 
trained teachers be ffllnlmlzed. There should be an aptitude 
tests and interview method to judge their interest towards 
teaching profession. 
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j-Vi r' Icnni'PTi't mpn is not tho unlppmert^ but hp also 
dops not Icno-w blrnself pnfl the iPamod man is stuplrl, when 
he T'pj.i^s on '>'’no'k;s. on knowlPdFo and on authority to give 
him undc'-pst-mdui g* Understanding comes only through self, 
knowiedop -.'jhich 'Js awareness of ones total psychological prooe 
ss» "^hus education, in its true sense, is the understanding 
of oneself, for it is within each one of Us that the whole o"* 
existence is gathered. 

What ,we now call education is a matter of accumulating 
information, .and knowledge from books, which any one can 
do who can read, Guch e lucation offers a subtle form of 
escape from ourselves and live all escanes, it inevitably 
creates increasing misery. Conflict and confi34«n resuit- 
our own wrong relationship and alter it, ju^re lefrmliig 
the gathering of facts and the aepuiring of various skil.’ 
can only lead us to engulfing chaos and destruction. 

To discover, what part of education can play in the 
present vt) rid crisis, we should understand how that eri q -1 q 
enme i iL tp being, it ig obviously the result of wrong 
Values in our rel6tionship to people, to properly and to ideas 
If our rpintionship with other is based on self centredn ess and 
our rpiationship to prope-^y ig acquisitive, the structure 
of the society is bound tp be ji QTnneti ti3g.e and eelp lam e tin g . 
If In our relationship with ideas we, Justify one' idelngy te 
oppro-s-i-t-tbn'. to another, mutual distrust and illjjill are the 
in pvia table results* 
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Annthpr cause of the prcst chaos is depen’dence on 
authority, oTi leaher’s, whether in (^aily life in the small 
school or in the university. Leafiers and thel-p authority 
are det^roa tine factor in any culture. V/hen fellow 

another there is no und erstanding, "hut only fears and conforri' 
eventually leading to the crulty of the totalitarian state 
and the dogmata of organized religion. 

To rely on govt to lookto organisations and authorit^s 
for that peace which must 'beglr with the understanding 
of ourselves is to create further and still gr^fitor 
conflict and there can he no lasting happiness as lonr 
accept a social order in which there is endless strife and 
antagonism between man and man. If we want to change tie 
existing conditions, 'We must first transform ourselves wni.?’. 
means that we must become aware of our own action st 
thoughts and feelings in every day life. 

But We do not really Want peace, we do not "out" put 
■ an end to exploitation. VJe will not allow our greed to 
the Interfered with, or the foundations of our present- 
social structure to be alerted, we want things to continue 
as they are, with only superficial modifications, and so th"^ 
powerful the cunning iniviatably rule oTiTsetlveS* 

Teace is not achieved through any ideology it do-^s not 
depend on I'^'plsla tion , it comes only when wo as individuals 
begin to understand our own psychological process* If we 



avoid the re spon si TaLli by acting individually and wait for 
scme new system to establish peace, we shall merely become 
the slaves off that system. 

oven though we mny all be well fed, clothed and 
sheltered, we shall not he free of our conflicts and 
antagonisms which will merely have shifted to another 
plane, where they will be still more diabolical and 
devastating. The only moral or righteous action is 
voluntary and understanding alaie can bring peace and 
happiness toman. 

Beliefs, ideologies and organized religions are setting 
us against our neighbours, there is conflict, not only 
am<aig different societies, bu't among groups within the 
same society. We must realize that as long as we Identify 
ourselve with a country, as Icng as ding to security, 
as lon'g as we are cendi ti cnal by dogn:^ , there will be 
strike and' misery both within ourselves and In the world. 

The cen stantly reae abed that we belong to a 

certain political or religious group, that we are of 
this nation or of what flatters our bettle egos, puff's 
them out 11 satps, until we are ready to I'lll cr be 
killed f cm 'Our ccuntry, race or ideology. It is all so 
st,Tiij.id and unnatural. Surely human beings are more imnortant 
than national and ideological boundaries. 
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The separative spirit of n =iti on all sm is spreading lik-o a 
over the wcrid. Patrlotisra is cultivated and cleverly eyrlcil 
hy those who are seeking further exoansionj \-/ider -Doxjers,, 
greater enrichment and each one of us takes part in this 
process, f'sr we also desire these things. Conquiring oilier 
lands and other people provides n ew markets for goals m-: 
well as for political and religious Ideologies, 

One must look at all these expressions of viol one-" r'i-*. 
antagenism with an unprej ^di ced mind, that is, idth amine! 
that does not identify itself with any country, race or 
Ideology hut tries to find oiit what is true. Thare is a 
great Joy in seeing a thing clearly mthrut being inflacncj :i 
by the nations and instructions of others whether they 
be the Government, the specialists or the very learned. 

Once we really see that patriotism is a hindrance to human 
happiness, we do not havo struggle against tlii s false 
emotion in our selves, it has go:ie us for ever. 

Nationalism, ths patriotic s’-'.rit, class and race 
con sc'iou sne ss, are all wajrs of the self pnd th3refQre 
separative. After all, what is a nation, but a grcuu of 
individuals living together for economic and self nr o ter-. ting 
reasens ? Out of fear and the acquisitive self defence nyi, jO' 
the idea of »hiv Coun try ” 


» 


vith its boundaries and t&ri ft 
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walls, rendering brotherhood and unity of man Impossible. 

In every cxintry the Government encouraged by organized 
religion is upholding nationalism and the separative 
spirit. Nationalism is a disease and it can ne-ver bring 
about world unity. Che of the chief causes of hatred and 
strife is the belief that a partioilar class or race is 
superior to another. 

Can we ever attain peace through violence? Is peace 
to. be._aGhie vQd ..gradually , , throieh a slow proce ss _Qf t ime? 

Surely, love is not a matter of tr.aining or of time, Tho 
last two wars were fou^t for democracy. I believe, and now 
v/o are preparing for a still greater and more destructive 
war, and people are less free. But what wculd hamen if we 
were to put aside such obvious hindrances to understanding 
as authority, teliof, nationllsm and the whole cf hierf-r'<jbl}al 
spirit? Ve would be ihe peojiie without Ity, human 

beings in direct relationship with one another and then perhans, 
there ^.vould be love and comnassion . 

What is essential in education as In every other field 
i s to have people t,j4io are understanding and affect! mate, 
whose hearts a^e not filled with empty phrases witli the 
things of mind. 
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If life is meant to be lived happily with thought, 
with care, -vilii affocticaa, then it is "^ry important to 
under st^d our sel^;8s if y.-e wish to bui id a truely enlightorod 
society, v^e must have education V7h>) understand the wavs cf 
integration and vhn are friorefore co'ir'ble of iiroorting 
that under st^ding to the child. 

MLthout a healtiiy foi’m of Internationa, understanding 
the modem world will be always running Ihe. risk of untold 
miseries, sorrows^ sufferings even the global, destruction 
and total annihilation, Ranain Ronalld has therefore 
rightly said "The two global wars, with their terribly 
devastating results, have aSleast e stabli shed the fact that 
the narrow b'inds of solid and aggressive nationalian must be 
smashed through an un walled and unhedged federation of 
mankind ^ould be brought into being for fostering hum® 
relations on the plane of love nlty and ss^oathy. To love one’s 
own country is a desirstie dispositicn. But to hate other 
countries is not only undesirable but also suicidal. That is 
why Burtrand Russell has observed "Patrct'. sra in its conmon 
foim is the worst vice f r on vAiich the moc. rn world suffers". 

In order to eradicate such diffioilties internationalism 
and international understanding is to be promotecl through 
our educaticn. No country should have any biased attitude 
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towards any other country a and everybody should have an 
open mind to every thing. That is the scientific attitude 
towards all the matters in life. In this context the noble 


spirit and sentiment expressed by our ancient Indian Sanskrit 
verse is laudable and ideal. It s.ays T'4 

.which means 

"May all people of the wcrid be hau py and free fron diesoases, 
may all perdeve welfare and none in grief". The old 
traditicn and glorious culture of India are always 
cosmopolitan and seek universal friendship and brotherhood 
based cn mutual love, synpathy and understanding. The values 
li^® toleration, liberal outlook, human ssmipsthy and 

is?.^inpw(ij;4iq-.tpe. the life bl'ood of the Indian heritage. The 
an cient Indian art, literature, and religion are replete 
with the instances of such good deeds and thoughts. Another 
Sanskrit verse very well conveys the lofty ideals of 

toleration and nsgratnimitge cherished by India through ages. 
This says - ^fTcTFlT^ 


which means It i s 

the thought of little minded persons, who say that this 
thing belongs to me, and that to others, but to liberal 
minded persois, the world is just like a family. Such a feeling 
of world family is expected only of a liberal minded man ' 


and such '■■mictpolltani sm is conducive to international 


understanding and universal *br otherhoofl. 
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Then question arises -that what shcul'? be the role o? 
education in pronotlry international peace. The United 
Nations KLucatinnal, Scientific nd Cultural Or pani satl -^n 
in its preamble has enu elated "Since wa.rs begin in the minds 
of me n, it is the-' minds of men that the defences of ^leace 
must bD constructed _ the diffusion of culture and 

education for humanity, for justice, liberty, and peace are 
indispensable to the dignity cf man and constitute a sacred 
duty which all the nations must fulfil cn a spirit cf 
mutual assistance and concern, is wars and peace are closely 
related to the mind. Knowledge and understanding crltlcpl 
thinking, favourable attitude, kindness or otherwise education 
is the most potential instrument for moulding the mental 
make up and its faculties. Importance of education for 
maintaining international peace and understanding cannot be 
uVsjrfHatimated and the guiding principle of education must 
Influence internationalism in majority. The agencies of 
education do not limit themselves to different informal as 
well as formal agencies including all the mass media like 
Radio, T. V. , Press, Cinema and, soon. 

International understanding can develop orjly throigh 
right type of education, which will allow full awareness, 
from healthy attitute, ^;T9ate desirable interests, 





prurnote crlticc.1 tMnl.cing and apnreclatipn among the 
students. It is the imoortan t .ro sp slhili ty cf educational 

tfi 

institutions to p^nerate a suitable atnosnhere in whi di 
children can devel'-sp the fi.e]ings of oneness and world 
unity. Students' should feel that they are the members of 
one world canmunity and beooccuraged to practice tolerance, 
mutual help and respect for others. The Seeds of world 
citizenship c.^i be sown in 'the classrooms, or in the 
school can pus. 

In ternaticn ali sm is .not a plant that will grew of its . 
own accord. It is a tV'iae to be nlantedj nourished and well 
trimmed, it has to florlsh viith the rich experiences of 
life in the school and cutside, it has to bear its flower 
and Sllcit cf amity and ccncord, understanding and friendship, 
in a healthy and whole seme atmosphere. 

Teachers have to play a very significant role m 
developing international 3 tending among the students. 

Success of each progr,^es largely depends on the cemnetence 
of the teacher his knovrledge understanding, attitude, interests, 
critical thinking and so cn. The teacher is the catalytic 
agent for realising the desired objectives and for trsn slating 
the dreams in to roalities. Hov-ever satisfactory the 
curriculum and methods may be, unless the teacher has adequate 
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knowledge, skills and sincerity for utilising them, no 
objective can be achieved. 

The tescher can impart the true facts and informations 
about various nations or ccuntrios effectively. He c=n form 
suitable habits and croato positive cOttitutes in students 
for the growth of Internationalism. Ho can bring home to 
children the truth that colour or creed or race makes no 
difference or creates no barrier if they have true per-spec^tive 
of informatiai and orientation. I ner tia, dif f eren ce and 
ignorance are greater sins than doing harm to any cdintry or 
nation. The Kotharl Comnissicn has iherefore said » The sin < ; 
are more often now a£ Gotnmi ssl cn than o f acti ve Commissi c-j 
we shc^ild however guard overselves against this also for 
ignorance is often not less dangerous than hostility. 

The teacher should be trained and oriented in the valuot 
and Ideals of internationalism and in acquiring the necessary 
ski, 11s and appropriate methods of educating students in 
in tern/ational friendship, unity and understanding for 
maintaining wcrid peace. 

Since the modern sinking world is often threatened 
with catastrophic events, all eff-;irts are to be made for 
pr ora oting mutual trust, cooperatLon fellow feeling, love, 
sympathy and good will among nations. The entire world is 
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■\ 

now linked up 'i4th the ’heads of canmoa destiny, nation 
can keep itself alocf frcn others anc?. its happiness exclusi\’e 
of 'Others, PGr, ce and war cannot te C''nfinecl to a particular 
area. They vdll affect the whole w.Tld s^’‘''-iner or later. 

Peace is like a cool hcet- ^.o si w and steudy, but War is like ■’ 
wild fire sharp and sufiden. Unless i/je are always prepared 
for. difending peace, war will take us hack at any tlme„ 

The International Organisations like UsN.O. , UNESCO ’are’ 
doing their best to ensure' peace and avoid war. But all the 
nations should have proper understanding about each other, and 
vie w each national, international problem in its true nprceutlv<=-' , 

Lastly to cqiclude"the Bducatlon and -world peace, I would 

like to emphasise again that India has the glorious heritage 

of universal brotherhood and good will., toleration ard 

\ 

canpanion and we as the teachers and te'adier educators of 

1 

this great nations should continue to ensure its status and 
positLcn, and ideologyes in the world map or culture and 
friendship in maintaining world peace in up-most respect. 


_ CL 0- CL. Ou cu O- 
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abstract 


ITnis paper deals with pointing out the itiiOTance of 
nonfoi'mal education system besides formal and infchnal s^^stem. 
A brief account of the development of nonformal education h-s 
also been given specially with reference to the state of 
Orissa. Lack of investment, insufficient motivation, dra atn 
physical facilities, lack of public fsith in the scheme 
uncertain qu^ity norm, nonsuitabie climate etc. aro sr^me 
the reasons putting into problems to this non formal edu^-aiui 
scheme. Certain remedial measures have been suggested by au'J 
author to overcome these difficulties in the way c f pcpLi.i.'-*i.'at 
non formal education. 
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Considering the gXohal situation, -w© vllX see that 
there are two great things which Is going to grah the human 
society. -Among those the high growth rate c f iXXiteracy 
and the _ esrpXcsion of population are of 

paramount importance. If we wlXX analyse the prohiems of 
illiteracy finm a wider angle, we will see that nearly 
eighty crores of world population are illiterate, out cf 
which 39 crores are from India. Ilfty lakhs of illiterates 
are added every year to illiterate population in India. 
Although, India stands in the forefront of development among 
the third world nations, illiteracy is one of the greatest 
Impediments for further progress. In order to provide them 
with the "basic elementary education, the Cfentral Government 
IS trying its "best. It is evident that the Formal Schools 
are inadeqUa"be "to impart primary education throughout the 
country In rural as well as tri'bai areas. So the Non- formal 
education piaj^s a key role to educate the rural and Tribal 
Children. 

The Central Ad"vlscry Board of Education at its session 
held in November, 197^, and Novem'ber, 197 ^, sent strong 
support to the introduction of gradual development of schema 
cf Won- formal Educatloh, It was felt that more reliance 
on formal education was disproportionate "both to the growinfi 
qualitative re qulremen"ts and "to the increasing demands for 
the greater relevance of education. 
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Esa'iisi.ng thB nseda r f Wen- X Educifcl.''n in India, 
the G-ovg zntnsiit ef India have X^'^-unched a schonnJ rT^n-f'^nmal 
Educ 3 .txon Tor CSaildren cf age-gn^up in nine Oiducatir-nalXy 

■back-wand States, viz, Jlndhra Pra-desh, Madhya Pradesh, Bihar, 
JaiBjnu & Kashmir, /issam, Orissa, Hajasthon, Utterlradesh 
and West Bengal in ccXlaheratirn with the Stats Governments 
cen ce me d. 

Let us examine -what is Won- formal Education and h.^w 
it is different from Formal and Informal system of education. 

Ncn-foimal Education is an arranged system which is 
merely afford at convenient places, time and according to 
the level of understanding children or adults. Unlike the 
foiinai system of education, it neither offers a fixed time- 
table nor does it have a pre- determined courses of study, 
and of course it does not equip any me with a graded 
■ certificate. The Non- formal system has nothing in common 
with the fcitoal/wh?ch suffers largely firm an authoritarian 
outlook fixed goals, pre-detenninad -6urricuia and very 
qualified academic teacher, whose sole purpose is to see that 
their words succeed at the terminal examinations. But in the 
InfoimaJ. education, the education is given incidentally, 
unconsciously and unstructured. Philip H. Coomhs, Roy, C.,and 
Prrfesscr •. Manaoor Ahmed C 197^^ defines Non-foimal 

Education as ’’any organized educational activity outside the 
esta'blished formal system whether, operating separately or 
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s-s on lmport:ant feature of some "bri^ader activity that Is 
Intended to serve identifLahie learning clientele and 
learning ohjecbiveg. 

The main chjactive of Non- formal educxtion is tc 
equip the individual "better to meet his role expectation 
in his various walks of life. 

The system of Non- formal Education in India dates 
"bade to the antlguity, right from the "Vedic Education. 

But the systematic research in this field first started "by 
G-adgl Cl 9 ^^) problem of lapse into illiteracy. This pioneering 
work was followed by other research projects after a lapse of 
more than a decade by Singh Cl 95 ’ 7 ) and Khan ( 1958 ), Who 
undertook research on communication of ideas through adult 
education and problems of Social Education. Clhaube C1963) 
Singh and Prasad (1965) Prasad C 1967) and Iharm-Vir (1968) 
undertook studies in youth activities literacy development 
and adult interest, Sharkar C1972) Kudesia C1973) Agnihotrl 
(197^) B.K, Taheddar ( 1975 ) studied the need and importance 
of non-fcimal education. 

In Orissa, the studies' by Pujari ( 1977 ), Bisoi(l978), 
Trlpathy( 1981) , Samantaray( 1982) , stated the needs of 
n^^n- formal education tc attain literacy, numeracy, improve 
vocational efficiency .and enable those who have not 
completed a stage of education. In 1980, the experimental 
project of non-fcrmai education centres was introduced in 
Orissa, By 1983 ~ 8 ^j there were 7}000 Non— foimal Primary 
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Level Centres in the State cf Oriss^- ^nd 700 Wrn-fr mal 
Centres, attached to S.T. Schr^ls wore under the centre! 
cf S.C.Iil*ILT, and o,300 v/sre under the control of IfcLrector 
of Elementary Education. Ttiei^ are at present tw'' types 
of Eon- formal centres in our State, i,e,, Frathairaka 
Chatasaiies on Primary Eon- formal Centres and Madhycmika 
Chatasaiies on middle level Eon-formui E^iucation Centre. 
There are two Eon-foimal level Centres alrnwith 10 
-non- formal primary level centres under each Secondary 
Training Schools, One Teacher Educator in each secondary 
training school is incharge of 22 non-ftr^nal centres in 
respect cf their management and supervision, guiding the 
teachers trainees to develop learning episodes, implementa- 
tion cf secondary sylis-'bue for S.T. Schools. 

The strategy will, no doubt, considerably reduce 
' drcpouts, v^stage, and the numher of n-n-atten fling children 
The following Table reveals the present position of Non- 
fcnnal Education in Orissa:- 
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tabtB t 

it 

Stastlotlcs for 1983-84 


o f Madh7ainlka Chatasalies 


B05-C 

Giris 

S . Co S« T. 

231 ' ai2 

-.CB -160 

Othe r 

321 

232 

Total 

764 

588 

13 ^ 


No, of Prathamika 

Chatasalies 

: 720 



No. of Boys - 10314 

No. of Gins _ ^197 

) 15471 

) ■ 




No. 

Age Group 

S. c. 

S. T. 

Othe r 

Total 

i . 6 

j’^ears to 3 jrearsCBcys) 

■ 12^2 

323 

4 l 2 ? 

8595 

2 . 6 

^eare to 8 j'earsCGms)’ 

1109 

965 

1789 

3863 

3 . 9 

3vearj to 11 years (Boys) 

U2I 

447 

851 

1719 

4 . 9 

j'earn and abov^ 11 years 

(Gins) 

' 4+1 

216 

637 

1294 


Total 

3213 

2051 

73 99 

15471 


Source: Directorate of School Education, Adult and Non- formal 
Education branch, Orissa. 


From the above data we are clear in our view that non- 
formal education programme is now at Infant stage in our 
State and is confronted with vailed problems. They are mentioned 
beiowi- 
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1 ; . There Is lack oT Imres-fcment In this area since i'f 

incurs heavy financial exoenditure tc. iinplement this 
pregramme as against the suggested nerm cf expendituro 
than Hs. .-12^0 per capita apprr-xlmataiy (excluding 
texth'-clcs ) . 

2 . Sufficient notivaticn Is lacking' for the learners, 

3 . There is dearth r f physical facilities. 

h. There is lack of public faith ^n the scheme for its 

doubtful relevancy. 

5 ". Ihe guilty norm of the scheme is yet uncertain. 

6 . Ihe non-fonnal leamers donct belong to the provllcged 

classes, 

7 . No suitable academic climate is sufficiently found tr- la- 
unch the programme along with its diversified curricula, 
local need based learning materials 5 ’trained teachers 
are not available to handle this programme. 

3, There is lack of positive attitude of the administra- 
tor as well as the legislatures in a censtructi-ve way 
towards this scheme. 

9 . Lack of co-ordinated efforts for the effective 
r-rganis ation of this scheme. 

10. There is parental apathy towards the e due ation of the 
nil te rate mature d gl ris , 

11 . ■ There Is too much involvement of children in various 


e cr'noml c actl’vltie s 
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12, There is Tick of initiative of other voluntary 

agencies in this area. 

13, There is fre quant flunctuation in the Grvemment policy. 

To rverci^me these •orohiems of the Hon- formal Centres 

in Orissa, faw prssihle suggestions are given below: - 

1. Arl.litionoL Non-f'~irmai Sducati'-'n Centres shculrl bo 
opened, where the students enrolment is more than twenty five 
in number. To control and to teach a cl^-ss of more than 
twenty- five students become impossible on the part of a 
facilitator for the efftectivB Teaching -Learning Process. 

2. The Acininis trato re s and the supervisors of the Non- 
foimal Education Centres should pay attention to the 
regular running of the Centres. 

3. The learners at the Non- formal Educition Centres 
should be grouped on the basis of their knowledge, skill, 
experience. 

V. Proper classroom, furniture, electricity should bo 
provided to the centres, so that physical difficulties can 
be remove d. 

5”. Training of the facilitator Is the most important 
component for the success o f Non-form-ai Education Piogromme. 
Therefore, there is need of well' qualified experienced, 
seasoned and devoted teacher who feels pleasure in facing 
the challenges of educating the non-starters and school drop- 
outs. The facilitate res should -also be made aware, of the 
concepts of the pregramme and the criteria cf opening of the 
Non— formal Education Centres, 
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6 . The facilitator and the teacher e duo atf" rs should he 
oriented and acquianted with the langueqe of the tidhal 
and rural children, 

7 . Parents should be motivated to send their children to 
these non- formal centres. 

8 . Preparation of instructional materials should be 
developed in relation tc thr skill and demand of the Wen- 
formal learners. 

9. To meet the specific social, cultural, economic and 
environmental needs of the learners, the curriculum should 

be flexible and diversified che which would also be responsi- 
ve to the day today problems of the learners. Teachtog 
should be linked with different occupation, work an<a specific 
productive requirements of the learners residing in a 
particular locality. 

10. In a functionally education set-up teaching shouOd be 
linked with different occupations, work and specific 
productive requirements of the learners residing in a 
particular locality. This programme should be developed 
arpund specific tasks like agriculture, tailoring, industry, 
preparation of bricks and wotfd spinning to meet the personal 
and special need in particular and community needs in general, 
ft. Textbooks and other instructional materi-S-ls should be 
provKfed to each students to eradicate tiie problem of poverty. 
12, S al ary/ remune ration of the facilitator should be at 

least Rs. 300/- per month instead of Bs, 10?/- per month and 
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steps should te taken for negular payment at the end of 
every month, 

13 . supervisors should pay yisits to the learners 
homes and should study their personal prohiems they should 
-also make people conscious of their role for their 
development, 

14, Steps should 1® taken by them to eradicate the monagenen' 
difficulties of the centres, 

Ihus the successful implementation of this Scheme is 
waiting for an opportunity and co-ordinated efforts of 
the puhllCj govenmient, administrators and academicians, 
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abstract 


P re .sent paper deals with the need of formal education 
for the weaker section of society, especially trihai popula- 
tion. Emergence of foimai education for such a group has been 
viewed with regarding to various sociological aspects. 
Reference of various safeguards in the constitution, raievonc. 
of efforts to accelerate the universalization of education 
has been stated. Certain internal and external constraints 
have also been discussed and various remedial measures are 
put forward for effective planning of fcimal education for 


tribal children. 
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EDUCATION in the present times is the crucial 

investment to explore the avenues for development and to 

achieve self-sufficiency. It is more true in case of 

SchB duied- Castes and Scheduled Tribes and other weaker soctir.i; 

who 

who are excluded from learning and/suffer extreme poverty. 

In- Post- Independence Period though some efforts were made tr 

educate these disadvantaged groups, only after Independence 

the constitutional framers emphasised that every individual 

has equal_ right and should have opportunity to get education 

irrespective of caste, cree^, race, religion and sex,. 

Every society in whatever stage of development it is, 

provides training for the very survival in the imnedia-te 

envircnnent. The kin, family, peer group and o'ther 

organizations help the child in learning process which is 
Cor informal} 

in the fonnal^waj^ Most of the formal education in early stage 
is an un Con do us process. 

The present age pecpi.e mostly de—pend on formal 
education. The society demands a man -with proper adjustment, 
socialization, dynamism and flexibility. Here comes the 
conscious learning procedure through formal education system 
imp&rted in the schools. It has three main components 
which play important reiesJ they are, the school, the 
students, and the teachers. 

Though the fo mai education system in quite new to 
tribes yet one cannot deny the existence of a system of. 
education in the tribal world imparted through youth do mi to re 
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ie s "fco ths young unma-rrisd- boys and. girls, The doriiii iro ■ 

In the tribal world is a place the purpose of I'/hicii i”"-; bo 
educate younger generation about the noHTia and values of 
tribal life and given- instructions in religious, .socio- 
economic, poli tico-adminis GratiVTG spheres of their liib. 
However, in the changing times these dormitories am becoming 
extinct in most of the tribal , aommunities. In the place of 
doimltories now foimal educational institutions are coning 
up as a result of the influence of neighbouring culture. 

But these institutions are not useful for their louteen daily 
life due to unsuitable content and alien medium of 
instruction. Several writers have pointed out that the 
trlbais look upon modem formal education with suspicicits 
for they feel that it bring disequilibrium in their 
so do- cultural system and detribaiises the younger generation. 

Even though to serve them better the need of foimai 
education to tribes is fblt everywhere in Indie«^e tribes 
habitations usually correspond with isolated, inaocessible 
hilly areas which are away fmm tne remaining par ts of the 
country. They maintain unique identity with their traditions, 
culture and social organisations. Due to their physical 
proximity they were deprived of foittiai education for 
centuries. ’’Many Tribal Parents regard the spread of 
education with apprehension, for Ihey ffeel that their boys 
and girls will be turned into * sahibs* and 'memsahibs’ with 
new and expansive habfiits which they can lll-affcrd and that 
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’whsn they have left schorl they will leave their house- s’* , 

For reasons like their concern for the protecti- n cf 
distinct trihel culture they'opted to insulate the tribes 
from the rest rf the country by enactin-? laws and creation cf 
tribal o^.ftareiil, -for administration with certain degree of 
in de-pen den ce , Thus to Some extent the British government 
Policy of isolation deprived them the fruits of formal 
education. However, free India preferred the pr^licy of 
assimilation that the tribal people can join the main stream 
of the Indian life. 

However, India being a democratic couhtry attached much 
importance to education and ha-ve given priority to impart : 
education to the entire population by compulsory and free 
universalization of elementary education. 

Constitutional Satfeguaird CF revisions) 

Various safeguards that have been provided in the 
Constitution for promoting the interest of the people beicngin; 
to weaker sections particularly the Scheduled Tribes and 
Scheduled Castes. Framers of the Constitution being aware 
of the conditions and dewn-trr ddenness of these weaker sectlrn' 
had timely responded to their plight and special provisions ^ 
are incorporated the constitutions to overcome their 
difficulties and eliminate the existing social uhequality. 

The various constitutional safeguards that are provided 
for scheduled tribes have fallen under three broad categ'-ries 
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all aimed at their welfare, upliftment and clevelcrmont. 

They are:- 

1 . T'oliticai - reservations of seats in lepisiaturas and 

lo c ol he die s . 

2 . Protective - Special legislations for protecting eccncmic 

inte res ts . 

3 . Development - Implementation of Speci-ai Programmes for 

educational and socio-economic develcpnent. 

Since education is an essential pre- requisite to the 
all round development of tribal people cur constitutional 
framers have taken care to promote education among tribal 
people, A.rtlcie 46 of the Constitution lays down that 'n^the 
State shall promote with care educational and ■ j 

economic interests of the weaker sectiorPof leople particularly 
of the Scheduled Castes :mid Scheduled Tribes and shall 
•nrotect them from social injustice and all fenns of 
exploitation”. Article 29 ano1 Article 30 provides necessary 
safeguards to protect the cultural mores of any culturally 
distinct grouP' of population in India and provides equal 
o-nportunity of education for every one. 

Article 29 - Cl) Any Section of citizens residing in the 
territory of India or any part thereof having a distinct 
language, script and culture of its own shall have the 
right to conserve the same. 

( 2 ) Wo Citizen shall be denied admission into any educati'-nal 
institution maintained by the State or received aid out cf 
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State funds on grrunds only of religion, race, caste, 
language or any of them. 

Article 30 - All minorities, whether based on religion or 
language' shall have the right to establish and administer 
edijbaticnal institutions of their choice and that the State 
,'Shaii net, in granting aid to educational institutions, 
discriminate against any educational institutions on' the 
ground that it is under the management of a mini-rlty, whether 
based on religion or language, 

Oonstltution further pro'vldes through Article l 6 V, the 
necessary room for^peedy tribal welfare by creating adminis- 
trative -orovlsion of appointing Minister Ihcharge of Tribal 
Welfare in certain States. 

Article i 6 U- - The Ghie f Minister shall be appointed by the 
Governor and the other ministers shall be ap.prin'ted by the 
Governor on the advice of Ghie f Minister and the minister 
shall hold office during the pleasure of the Gove me r. 

Provided that in the States of Bihar, M.P. and Orissa, 
there shall be a Minister Incharge of Tribal Welfare who 
may in addition be in charge of the welfore of the Scheduled 
Caste and backward classes or any other. 

Article 338 cf the Constitution envisages the appointnPnt of 
special-o fficer for SCa and STs to ensure that the Scheduled 
Trl'bes and Scheduled Castes are properly covered by the 
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safeguarcls provlf?Leri by the Constitution. 

Article 338 >!l3 Ihere shall be a Sneciai Officer for the 

SCs and STs to be appointed 'i-y the President. 

( 2 ) It shall be the duty of 'cbe Cpcciai Officer to investigate 
all miitte rs j-eiatint; to the safeguards provided for the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes under this Constitution 

1 \' ’ 

and report to the President upon the vorking of those 
safeguards at such intervals as ^ihe President may direct, and 
the President shall cause all such Reports to be laid before 
each house of Pantiment. 

( 3 ) In this Article reference to the SCs, STs shaii be 
construed ns Including references to such other backward 
classes: as the President may, on receipt of the report of a 
Commission appointed under clause (l> of Article 3^0 by cr^li- 
specify and also to the Anglo-Indian Coininis slon. 

Article 339 - empowers the union to take necessary contrc-l 

over the administration of Schedule areas and the welfare of 

the STs, as Article 3^0 empowers the President to appeint a 

Commission, If he feels necessary to investigate into the 

conditions of social and educationally backward classes within 

the territory of India, to make necessary ro common da tiens 

"fco-k© 

so that the Union and the State'/sui table remedial measures. 

Under the ^^'^'scheduie Constitution empewers the President 
to enlarge or decrease the scheduled areas. 
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Grant is. provided to Ste.tes by the Government of India 
to meet the cost of the developmental schemes for the 
of the Scheduled Tribes or raising the level of a';3mlnis tra- 
tlon of the ft'cheduied areas. 

In addition sspeciai constitutional provisions have i-ean 
made vd.th reference to ASSJM, NAGALAND, MEGHi^jffA and Union 
Territory of MIZ0RAt4. 

Besides taking 7’.cl steps of taking elaborate 
measures in the Constitution to safeguard and promote the 
interests of disadvantaged groups, Govt, with the aim of 
encouraging formal education among the STs has introduced 
various incentive schemes from Primary education level to the 
University education. They are in form of attendance 
scholarships, Mid-day meals, post-matric scholarships, free 
bocks, bfiok banks, uniforms, opening of ashram schools/ 
resldentiais schools etc. Some of the schemes are fui]y 
sponcered by the Central Govt, some are organized by the 
Central and State Governments. Some of the voluntary 
agencies workin;; for tiibai welfare have been provided with 
financial support. 

More than 85^ of the tribal people are still illiterate 
when the illiteracy level recorded at national level is just 
above 6oi». It is an accepted fact that unless tribal peciie 
are educated they will not be having the necessary knowledge, 
confidence and navigation power to combat the external 
exploitation and lead the successful life with pro^jperity. Tha 
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giving 

is why Goveminent has bsen^^^importance to im’-art elucatirn 
among trihai people. Most of the financial assistance 
towards the welfare of the STg has hecaa earmarked for the 


e du c at i on ai 

programmes. 


Comnarative 

Lite racy Bates 



STs 

General 

1961 

8.3 

24.02 

1971 

11.30 , 

30.79 

1981 

16.35 

36.02 


Ihe Tardy Growth of literacy level among STs ia due to 
Poly affect of many constraints which are both internal and 
external in nature. The internal constraints are those 
operating from our educational system itself and the external 
constraints are those operating from outside the education 
s ystem. 

E Y te -m a.l Con s t -pai n ts : There are of various nature like ecolo- 
gical,. oocic-econ'-'raic ps ychological constraints etc. 
Communication is the main problem in tribal areas. Spe'ead 
of road communication is quite poor in' tribal areas, and 
it is arv 6 stablished fact that the enrolment in mad side 
schools is quite bettor than in interior village schools. 

Though education upto primary le-vel is free of cost 
yet tribal parents have to meet certain, unavr'idablc expenses 
towards their children education which is hard to I’ear with 
their poor financial inflow. Moreover, a tribal child 
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irrespective of his afje has to ren.isr physical help to his 
parents in thejr day-to-day life, which is making hln pay 
less attention on school education. Most of the tribal childra 
are first generation learners and as such, the horae does net ' 
supplsnent the educational effort nade in the school. This ig 
the root cause of high rate of drop-out and stagnation aneng 
trlbais . 

I n te m ai Cnns t rain ts - Unsuitable curriculum, mecUum of 
instruction, irregular teacher unsuitable period of vacation 
and lack of tribai/iocal teacher etc. It is very difficult 
to find suitable teachers to work in tribal area. Those 
qualified teachers posted in tribal areas, hardly continue 
to stay at their niace of work for a longer time due to 
lack of facilities for their stay etc. That to most of 
the teachers working in tribal areas are from non- tribal c.±.i . 
With coinniete deprivation of knowledge of tribal culture, 
local language, no adjustment to ecology etc. he always 
looks for transfer from tribal area to non- tribal area in 
search of better facilities. Lack of facilities in school 
is ano the r caus e . 

By close observation of existing sccio-econrmic situatl 
of tribes and the educational Impe dements in the present 
formal education system, one has to look for an alternative 
strategies of education. The strategy mere suitable is 
ncn-fomai education which is flexible in its content, 
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pedagogy and timings. ■ Ua’ia present fcimai system cannr-t 
take care of the felt needs of the tribes. Hence along vdth 
fo hnal education it is essential tc have ncn-foimal education 
to supplement and complement with each other in 'rder to 
remove the gap between tidba^ls and non- tribais . 
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ABSTRACT 


The definition of rural urban dichotomous classifica- 
tion bears some shortcommings in itself. The author has 
critically commented the definition of rurai-urban classifi- 
cation given by the gensus of India 1951 and onwards. Ho 
suggest?^ trichotomous classification; urban^ semlurban and 
rural for more valid and reliable results of scientific 
studies in place of the urban- rural classification. 



Bu'ral. urban dichotoray has been used world wide for 
Census tabulation. Here it is partinent to ask - Is there 
really such type of dichotomy? Before answering this 
question, ib is relevant to discuss the pre'viii.'llng defini- 
tion of urba^, in fact rural has been cc-nsidered as a 
residual category in Census tabulation. 

Census of India from 1951 and onward defines urban 
area as follow; 

a) ail places with Municipality, Slorporation or 
Qontonment or Notified Town A.reas. 

b) All other places which satisfy the following 
crite ria: 

i) a minimum population of 5j000 
ii) at least 75 percent of male working population 
being non- agriculture, 

ill) a density of population of atleast 400 persons 
per square kilometres. 

The Director of Census operation were however, given 
Some discretions in respect of some marginal cases in 
consultation with State Government, to Include some places 
that had other district urban characteristics and to exclude 
under serving cases. 

It is noticed ffom the Census definition that there 

Ji 

are two distinct types of urban units. Those units which 
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satisiy criterion (a) by the virtue of a statutory notifica- 
tion. In other worc3s , there would he referred to as a 
municipal hoard, con torment hoard, a notified area committee 
etc. The other types of urban units would be those which 
satisfy criterion (h). These would generally include places 
which would otheivlse have been considered as rural. 

The above Census definition of urban is far from satisfa- 
ction. Firstly when we consider population as a criterion, it 
does not by itself distinguish with the urban from rural what 
about the over grown villagesijr which are so common in India. 
According to 1971 Census there were 6332 villages having popu- 
lation more than 5,000. Secondly, when one takes account and 
density criterion l.e, 1+00 persons per square kilometer, there 
are so many villages which satisfy this criterion. Thirdly, the 
criterion of occupation structure is highly ambiguous and 
subject to a series of criticism. Siould one take the whole 
working population into account or only certain section, such 
as these in full time occupation of chief wage earners, 
present occupation as the post occupation and v^at about the 
people with duel occupation. Similarly, the criterion of 
local self-government aiso poses the problem. The local 
self-government Act under which places are given status of 
urban differ from state to state. Problem also arise due to 
boundary adjustment. Incomplete specification of condition 
in Hihe definition of urban areas the 1971 Census led to 
exclusion of a number of places having urban local self- 
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governmsn't from the list of urhan areas. Again the 
discretion of Director Census operation in respect of 
marginal cases for deciding’ 'urban' subjected to a. series 
of arbitaicar7 decision. It has been asserted many a time 
that an urban areas should be distinguished not merely on 
the basis of defined demographic characteristic but also on 
the basis of the level of infrastructure facilities. The 
criteria baaed on such considerations have not been adopted 
by Census of India while defining urban areas. The Census of 
India is now working on possibility cf arriving at criteria 
based on such factors for defining urban area in I99I Census 
but at the 198I densus the conventional definition has 
been adc.pted. 

Upto present day all terms of urbanism are highly 
relative, Ihere is no clear cut scientific method of measure- 
ment of urbanism. Because there are so many' indicators of 
urbanism and if one take all these intc account to define 
urban then there will be many pennutatiois and combinations 
and it would in no way help to arrive at feasible definlticn. 

Moreover, difficulties arises with regards to justification 

has 

of indicators. Ashish Bose C 1970-) /rightly observed that . 
'Looking at the Cjensus history of last eight decades one is 
s trick by the voluminous discussion in numerous Census 
reports on the definition cf 'Town' . Inspite of the massive 
literatures on the subject at time tedious at time consuming, 
but always controversial even latest Census Commissioner 
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dld. not reach the end of the journey. What is ruiai and 
what is urban? These questions still echo in the halls of 
international seminars end confbrences and even new conferen- 
cesand seminaiiBoniy lead to confhsion. Even United Nations 
Organisations is not able to find out the most feasible 
definition for its comparison of data about urban. The 

V 

designation, of areas as urban or rural is so closely bound 
up with historical, political, cultural and administrative 
consideration that the process of development of uniform 
definition and procedure more very slcv/ly. Not only do the 
definition differ one another but in actual fact they may 
no longer refiecj the original intention of distinguishing 
urban from rural. The criteria once established on the basis 
of administrative sub-di visions (as most of the cases) 
become fixed and resistant to change. 

Studies of rural and urban societies cast considerable 

doubts specially while studying small tovn and large size 

villages as to whether there is a rural urban dichotomy In 

India or even continuum. This depends upon vAiether urban 

and rural forms of social lifb and distinct. -Ahmed and 

Ahmed (-1966) arrived at the conclusion that Indian social 

life neither exhibil^ the rural urban dichotomy no i* continuum 

a 

of the western style. But when wo do^^dose study of socio- 
economic and demographic behaviour of rural and urban, 
one can observe the distinction between rural and urben 
however, this difference is less marked in case of mall 
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to-wn (class IV, V & VI) and large size village (populaticn 

more than 5000). Many a time si^ ciologicai studies use 

urban- rural classification, as given by the Census as one 

of the basis of independent variable. Some of the studies 

bring out rural urban differences and seme not. On the hdis 

of two different finding, they contradict anddoubt each other 

finding ftensus definition of urban area present a continuum 

/ 

ranging from minimum to maximum. 

With any present definition of rural and urban there 
is no definite point where the rural ends and where the 
urban begins. The concept of dichotomy is clear only vAiSn it 
applies to the two extreme ®n(?i,e, most urb^n and most rural. 
The distribution is not really two fold, In which one part 
is wholly rural and other is wholly urban, but a graduated 
distribution along a continuum from the least urban to most 
urban and most rural to least rural and consequently, the 
line that is drawn between urban and rural for Oensus 
purposes is arbitrary. This two fold classification may lose 
it relevance when various statistics of large size villages 
and small size towns is analysed, while this classification 
may gain relevance when we .analyse the statistics of large 
town (class I, H & III) which show entirely urban character- 
istics and Small villages (Population less than 5000) show 
entirely rural characteristics. Here question arises how 
these localities which show mixed characteristics rural and 
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urban is treated on mer^t basis, 

To oTrerccme some of the above difficulties vhich are 
faced in didiotoraous classification, there is need tn 
generate in between category viz, semifurban, This considera- 
tion does not Invalidate the day classification but 
rather points, to the need for a more systematic classification 
in accordance with the realities of the situation as it 
exist in India and many other countiles, Sidney Gcldstien 
in this context observed th,at in many countries dichotomy 
appears to be out dated,' Thus it is recommended that three 
fold classification system should be cr'nsidered for classi- 
fication, International Union for the Scientific Study of 
Population also recommended for trichotomous classification. 
While Conference of European Statisticians suggested 
trichotomous classification for European countries. 
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ABSTRACT ‘ i 

This paper presents a compa-rlson of secular attitude 
of primary grade children of urban and rural setting with 
respect to their sex and parents’ educational level. Udai 
Pareeki’s Secular! ty Scale was administered on a sample of 
•jyy’ 3fVbh and Vth grade students studying in two NIMG, 
pidmary schools, situated in urban and rural localities. 
Results show that' nor al and urban students differ sigriifl- 

» i 

cantly in their secular attitude, boys are lower irr secular 
.attitude scores than girls, and parental educational level 
haT^ direct Impact upon secular attitude of children. 
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Secularism is one of the "basic element In the process 
o f modernization and It is the spirit which informs the 
constitution of India. Secularism has "been defined as an 
attitude to life and a comnil"tinent to a set of values which 
can "be descri'bed secular or opposed to supersaatunal, 'Ihe 
meaning of secularism according to Webster's International 
Dictionary 'a view of life or of any particular matter 
based on the premise that religion and religious considera- 
tion should be ignored or purposely excluded; a system of 
social ethics based on doctrine that ethical standard and 
conduct should be dete mined exclusively with reference to 
present life and social well being without reference to 
religion; not formally related or controlled by religious 
bo(57 and rationally organised around utilitarian values and 
patterns receptive to new traits”, 

Ihe constitution establishes no state of religion, no 
category of preferred citizens, throws citizenship open to 
all, guarantees equality of status and of opportunity, 
promises "to promote the dignity of individual, prohibits 
des crimination by any agency on the basis of religion, it 
eschews forced assimilation to preserve the rich hamony of 
Indian culture within the framework o f national unity. It 
provides to all religious denominations freedom of religion. 
The future and stability of India, the integration of 
various groups linguistic, religious and caste depends 
upon the flow of secular values among masses and classes. 



Need of the Study ; 
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In India national integration has 'become necessary for 
national survival, The hurdles on the way of national 
integration are regionalism, religious sacredness, linguis- 
tic pressures and coramunailsm. If one 'taeiie fs in the values 
of secularism" and practices these in 'behaviour than an 
discrimination and separations vanishes from social behavlcur 
of man. Ihe question of future India is directly related 
with the future of young generation. What values the future 
generation is going to adopt and practice may be the basic 
concern of this paper. In our country educational facilities 
differ from urban to rural areas and even among different 
sections of urbanites and ruraiites. Here attention has been 
made whether children of the same grade differ in their 
secular attitude with reference to their school background, 
parents education, sex and rural urban background, 

Metho dologyj 

Sample ! The Sample consists 103 urban and 7^ rural students 
studying in classes I'U' & 'V', 103 students from 
Mother's International School, has been choosen 
and from NIMG school at Katwarin village. Random 
sampling method has been used to select the students. 
Tool used for collecting the data was secularlty 
scale by Udai Pareek. '-^he validity and reliability 
of the scale is .79 and .87 respectively, The tool 
oonslsts items on ^ areas., 

I K - 


Tool; 



i) There Is no significant difference on secular 

attitude of upperprimary grade rural and urban child- 
ren. 

il) There is no significant difference between girls and 
boys of rural and urban background, 
iii) There is no significant difference among children 
of varying, parental education level. 

In order to reveal the difference between different 
groups of students according to sex, locality and economic 
status, ’ t* test of significance between two means have been 
applied. The formula used to calculate • t* value is 
t 

where, D = difference between two sample means; and 

*1) = standard error of difference between 
me ans . 



TABLE 

Secular Attitudes 

Score 

- Bfirai 

Urban Comparison 






Group 

N M * 


b 

t Significant 

Te-u^l 

Urban 

Rural 

103 ^5.68 3.?2 

7h 37.63 3.-61 

.5^, 

8.07 

1^.83 .Ot 


It can be seervfchat there Is slgniflcaiit difference 
between rural and urban students in secular attitude. The 





is si £11111083:11: lieyond. ,0i IQvel of significance. 


table 2, a 

Secular Attitude of Girls and Boys (Mother* s School) 


Group 

N 

M 



D t 

Signifi- 
cant level 

Girls 


U- 6 , 3 ? 

M-, 0 ? 

1 

.79 

.99 1,25 

N.S,at 

Boys 

69 


3,17 


.05 


table p_B 

Secular Attitude of Girls and. Boys (Katwarla Village School) 


Group 

N 

M 

♦ 


D 

t ■ Signifi- 
cant lev- 
63 

Girls 

38 

38.86 

4,02 

.77 

2.50 

3.21 .01 





Boys 

36 

36.36 

2 . 54 j 





From Table 2-A and 2-Bj it is e-vident that in 
public school (Mo idler's School) there is no significant 
difference between boys and girls on secular attitude. 

But in rural school (Kathwaria Village) the differences 
between boys and girls is significant at ,01 level of ■ 
significance, ^Qie mean score is higher in favour of girls 


in both the schools 








TABLE 


Parents* Education and Secular Attitude of Children 

CMottier* s School) 


G roup 

N 

M 

* 


D t Signifi- 

cant 
Le-v^el 

Below 

inter 

31 

44.3? 

2.71 

.6? 

1.91 2. 93 .01 

Above 

inter 

7a 

46.26 

3.86 




TABLE -B 

Parents’ Education and Secular AttitudeCEathwaria Village) 


Group 

N 

M 


*D D 

t Significant 

Level 

Paients B. S, 
6r above 

37 

38.89 

3.?9 


- 

Parents H. S. 
or above 

37 

3 i .4 

3.?2 i 

1 

.82 i.?i 

1.84 N.S. at 

.0? 


Table 3-A and 3,-'B reveal that there is significant 
difference in childrens* secular attitude with regard to 
parent’s educational level. The high educa-uxu^iax level of 
parents produce higher secular score. But there is no 
signiflcarLt difference among students with different parental 
education in Katwaria Village School. Although Score are 






highs r in ca,s0 of thoS0 'vAioSe parenijs Jiavs higher educaiiLonsQ, 
level. 

Con elusion and Suggestions: 

Bural and urban students differ significantly in their 
secular attitude. Boys are lower In secular attitude score 
than girls. Parents educational evel have difect impact upon 
secular attitude of ohildren. 

In order to inculcate values pertinent to secular ideas, 
school must have proper facilities and trained personnels, 

1 Attitudes are linked with poverty and Socio-economic status 

of people. Poverty or low economic status have adverse 

1 

effect on secularity. To remove poverty is not an easy task, 

Hiere are many other factors which put hinderances on. the way 
to secularism. School can provide best ways to Inculcate 
valhes among students not only through text-book contents 
hut such depends upon the frequent mixing and rejoicing of 

I 

different, groups of students from different cultures and 

far places. Extra curricular activities like N.S.S.^ N.C.C. , 

are playing marvellous roles in -this. Bxcurssions and 

dramatics can be organized frequently during vacations. Bie 

problem is not much with urban and public school students as 

there are minimum facilities best tried to be provided. But 

the problem remains as such in rural arc-^", excursslons, 

visits, exhibition- trf-ps and camps must be organised more 

promptly for rural students to bring them In touch with 

public school, students and facilities existing there upon. 

Schools' with good background and sound financial position can 
initiate a pro<fess of communication with rureCL world of students. 
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A-B_S_T_R_A_C_T 

The- present- paper- deals-vlth pointing out the evils of 

I 

Dowry in onr present day society. This social evil was mainly 
a prolDlein. of middle class societies earlier which is 
•rapidly covering "both horizontally and vertically to the 
lower and higher social’ classes now with acute repercussions* 

The researcher views that the reasons enforcing dowery 
in our society are besides the traditional concept. of 
‘Daltshina*, numerical, educational and economical inequalities, 
as well as more gap be-to/eai the gage of marriageable girls artl 
boys. 
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THE PROBLEM OF DOWRY IN 
MODERN INDIA 


m TRODUOTION i 

Dowry Is an acute problem In 20th Century India, 

Generally, it Is a problem more Tot the middle Income 

groups than in the lowest ^d the highest income groups. 

It is not ^ problem for the high so cio„ economic classes 

because they are economically better and they can pay* On 

the other hand it Is Increasingly becoming a problem for 

the lower castes, because they try to copy the customs of the 

ec^ 

people for which they are^conomically no match. And hence 
the dowry becomes a problem for them. So that, Jammu reveals, 
affirmatively, the shoe pinches more in the middle 

Income groups, greater number from which seems to say 
it is not a problm of high castes, it is more a problem for 
Us”, Briefly, dowry is a middle class problem in India, 

The eon cep t nf Dowry I 

I 

* V# 

According to the definition of Dowry Prohibition 
Act, i961, "dowry means any property' of valuable security 
given or agreed to be" given either directly or indirectly, 
Ca) by one party to a marriage to the other party to a 
marriage, or Cb) by the parents of either' party to' the 
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marriage or by aitiy other person, to' either party to the 
marriage or to any other person, at or before or after 
the TTuarrlage as consideration for the marriage of the said 
parties''* As -woll as the full-fledged attempt for the 
clear def Inifeon of dow,ry of the Vfebstors Third Npvf 
International l^ictlonary (iSoG^es) is worthmentloning here* 
According to this dlflnltlon dowry refers to Ca) the money 
goods or estate, that a woman brings to her husband In 
marriage, (b) a gift of prope:^ by a man to or for his bride* 
Iiooklng at the meanings assigned to this term in 'a' above 
in the context of Indian society, one may have nothing 
to disagree with, but part !b' of the meanings has beai 
embodied in a separate word* Both the parts (a) and Cb) signllY 
to two forms of gifts given to the ^ewly married oouple-first 
by the girls side to the boy which is known as dowry 
and the second from the boys party to the girl which is 
called bride price. 

Bride Pri oe & Dnwrv t 

The bride-price system is prevalent .among Harijans 

* I ' < 

and other backv-ard communities and among tribals. In the 
primitive society, the bride-price ' system refers to. the 
socio-economic phenomenon. Because of the economic division 
of labour between the sexes ^ young girls are most useftQL 'to 
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their parents, helping In the production of food as well as 
domestic tasks- The loss of such services demands some 
compensation, which may take the form of hrlde-prlce. As 
well as the departure of a girl from her parent's family 
to the ln_law's family is revealed a social or economical 
spiritual loss. This loss is recovered by the bride„price. 

Due' to the female Infanticide among the tribal 
communities in India, the scarioify of women becomes a 
worthmentioning consequence* In the wake of the imposition of 
prohibition on infanticide practice by the British administration 
the proportion of the females to males has betai showing an 
improvement for the las-t one century for which data are 
available. Simultaneously, with rapid expansion of money 

economy, educaticoi, new occupations and tarbanisatlon, bride 

, 1 ‘ ' 

jrlce is being gradually teplaced by 'dowry even among them. 
Therefore, in recent years, the dowry system In India has 
spread both horizontally and vertically, Horlzbn tally in 
the sense that it has spread, to such regions and communities 
which, until recently, did not have it and which, in fact, had 
the bride price system, vertically in the sense that there 
has been a sharp increase in the amount of' dowry demanded 
and taken. And it is ensured that the dowry is prevalent 
in the north of the vindhyas, and It wHl be spread to all 
parts of India towards the end of SOOOA»D, 
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Dovry among the 
on -Hindu Gomm'unltles t 

Dowry In one form or another is practised, not only 

hy Hindus, hut also hy Muslims and Christians in India* 

Although Muslim bridegroom promises a handsom 'Meher* or 
money as a part of marriage contract, known as ’ Jode-Ke_Palse' 
or the cost of the bridal outfit, it runs into cfulte a ■" 
few thousand rupees* It is also prevalent among Orthodox 
Christians of Kerala and Catholies of Mangalore and Goa^ 

In that all expenses of Both the parties to the marriage are 
bom by the bride's people* The Christians of Mangalore, still 
follow their pre„converslon custom of 'Kanyadan' and gift« 
giving that puts a heavy burdon on the bride's family. 

Dowry Growth: 

'S Cranditional Reason - " 

Several factor; j be identified as responsible for 
the fostering of dow”' -s an accepted system in the Indian 
society. Early refercf'^-r-' to it can be found in the "Dharmashastra " 
describing it as Varpf'-'kshina or Shastra describing it as 
Kanyadan. And accordine to Hindu religion no sacrifice is 
completed without appropriate Dakshna in the form of money 
and present* So as the XaHaD.’' pso'^le are more traditional- 
value^oriented, they do not come back to give money and golH 
as dowry in the marriage* 
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Do'wry G-rcwths 

The •basic reason for the problem of dowry in Modern 
century is inequality Cl) numerical inequality (2) educational 
inequality and (3) economic inequality* If the number of 
males were equal to the number of females, and if*.^. ttieles 
and all females were equal, educationally and economically, 
then there would not have been the problem of dowry certainly 
not as an acute one as we are havinp today in our society, 

(l) Numerica l Inenualltyt 

If the number of females is equal to the 
ntimber of males in each ape proiip there should bp no shortage 
of potential brides or grooms. Knwever, there is always a 
gap between the age of husband and wife. Females marry at 
younger ages than males. With a wide gap between the age of 
husband and wife in a growing population country the 
effective number of marriageable females exceeds the effective 
number of marriageable males. It is this numerical inequality 
between marriageable males and females, that contributes to 
the problem of dowry. Thus, when marriageable boys are in 
short supply parents of marriageable girls should offer 
dowry and even with one another to give larger 

dowry. 
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(2) Ineg-galltvs 

The educational inemuailty is one of 
the reasons for the grovjth of dowry in India. For a variety 
of reasons, a greater proportion of males than females, in 
India are educeted. Although literacy is not the same thing 
as education, the difference in the proportion of literates 
among jfiales and females has been increasing steadily. 

For an instance, in 190l, the male literacy was 9.8 percent 
and female literacy was o»6, resulting in a .difference of 9.2 
percent. But in 1981, the proportion of literates was 46.7 5? 
among males and 24.9^ among females, resulting in a 
difference of 21.85^ . This inequality reveals that there 
are not only more marriageable males than females With 
education, but that the former have- more number of years of 
education than the latter. In such a situation, dowry is 
demanded or offered as a compansatlon to make the educe tiid 
males marry the less educated or illiterate females. It is 
axiomatic that the greater the difference between the 
educated brides and grooms, the larger are the dowries 
demanded and given. By and by, this practice of demanding and 
giving dowry has become a social custom, and even the parents 
of males without education demand dowry and those of females 
with education offer it. 
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(3) EeonnTTilG InequalltT: 

It Is comtnon kno'Wledge thst tLifpp exi 
economic inequality among marriagea'ble males and among 
marriagea'ble females* ’Educatiofir being eqnal, males demand 
a larger doTrfry in term of csh and/or kind* Likevjise, mal.-s 
■with an ed'ucation that is likely to enable them to earn, morp 
money demand a larger dowry. Ihe Central Go'Vernment Class I 
Officers fall under this category, Similafly, education being 
equal, parents of gainfully„errployed females are unlikely 
to offer larger dowry. Even the parents of educated males 
do not demand a large dowry from educated and gainfully 
employed females because they know that the earnings of 
their ^roapactive daughter_tn„laws will more than 
compensate for a larger dowry. Thus, economic inequality 
also contributes to the existing dowry problem In modem 
Indi a- 

Dowry Degtha; 

The number of dowry deaths is ever on the increase. 
’’Women dies of bum injuries”, ’’Husband kills' wife for 
the lust of scooter, T.V. and Fridege”, "Avaricious in-laws 
bum young bride for not bringing sufflci'pnt dowry" ^ such 
headlines apper frequently in our newspapers. In 1981, the 
capital witnessed 394 cases of bride burning mostly suspected 
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to be doVJry^rela tecl* Ge\reral such death reports came from 
U*P»^ Piunjab, Haryana and tihar* The basio question is vihy 
"dowry deaths" increasing? What Is the most prominent change 
that we find in our society'? The most prominent change is 
emancipation and 3elf_suff j ciency of woman, Wom.an, today , 
is ready to enjoy all the legal and social concessions of 
* weaker sex^ but is not prepared to be acknowledged as 
'weaker sex'. She wants to taste In experience and practice 
that she is in no way lesser than man. 

■Dowry Prohibit ion Act ; 

The earliest Legislation against dowry in this 
subcontinent, was passed in the pre^independence days by 
the Government of Sind, now In Pakistan. The bill was 
piloted in 1946 by Dr, Herachandra Wadhanl, a Minister of 
Sir Gulam Hussain Hidayatullah Cpbinent, and he was given 
full support “by' the Muslim dominated Government, particularly 
the Amll Community among the Sindhls. As marriage and divorce 
<JOHie under the concurrent list \»ider the constitution, the 
Central Legislation was enacted in 1961 by the efforts of 
Late Pt. Jawahar Lai Nehru and followed by the State 
Governments of Bihar, Orissa, West Bengal, Punjab, Haryana 
and Himachal Pradesh. The Namatak Anti„Dowry Bill was passed 
in 1976 and all other state laws were suitably amtaided in 
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order to in nice , plvinp, talclnp and aTnettlnp dowry a copnlsalDlp 
offence. The llaTTiatalca Mil is the latest which extends the 
definition of dowry to include any financial help given by 
any person to a T/oiaig man for his education or business with 
the Intention of giving his daughter or any other relation in 
marriage to him* The social feature of this bill is that it 
provides for the imposition of tax on 'Luxury Marriages"* 

A marriage costing more than p<!. 5,000/- and upto ?<!.5o,000/- 
will be taxed at the rate of lo^ ahd a marriage costing more 
than Fs. 50,000/- will be taxed at the rate of 6o^* The efforts 
of legislative actions are appropriates in this situation* 

■Ponclusi nns; 

r»owry is more familiar in the Southern parts of India 
than the Northern* Generally, it is a problem for the 
middle class people. Simultaneously, it destroyes the 
prospective future of the Indian women. Lowry prohibition 
■Act, 1961 contribute largely to remove this social evil. 

But there are some other welknown factors without which 
this evil may not be wipe out from the face of the society. * 
They are „ self awareness among the women, reduction of the 
population growth, expansion of education, enually 
distribution of job opportunities among male and female 
reduction of the age inequality among the wspri^geable girls 



and toys and atoire all ttie litigation of the traditional 
related attitude of the people. Excluding it, the efforts 
of the voluntary organisations are the lost iiportant 

I 

to solve this problei. 
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FEW DELHI 


Aljstrsot 

In this paper opinion of students of ^elhi has toen 
sought, with respect to the nsahllity^- Ownership nnd choice 
of the material/ programme in three widely used mass media 
neWs-paper, radio and -television. Oatta have been collected 
from 200 students studying in senior secondary and under™ 
graduate classes Hesults show that almost cenipeTscent students 
use these three mass mpdla(98*5 percent newspaper, andradio, 

' and 95 percent T.’V), out of which the proportion of regular 

ra^io and user ls:84 percent newspaper -€9 5 percent /students subscribe 
7,5 percent 

elevision* newspaper, 91,5 percent have their own radio set and only 44,9 
t is learnt 

lat 86 per™ percent have their own T,V, set, Collegp students significantly 
snt. 

differ- thait that of the school students with respect to the 
mode. of using 
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In tT«n<^Tlctlon 

Mass media are fieflned as those instriiraents of 
conununleatipn ■which convey Identical message to the larpe 'n'c.a ■ • 
of persons v;ho are often physically separated. The identical 
one way mefesages may be printed, as In newspapers, booss 
pamphlets, comics and magazines. They may be on films 
as in film strips and motion -olct-ures. The mass media also 
include radio, television and recordings, 

Varlotis sorts of mass media have wide, ranged effect 
both in the cognitive and non cognitive behaviours of human bair-g 
Scientific Inventions and technological advancements have contr:'. 

buted a lot in the multimedia communication. It has become 
a status symbol in our society. having a variety of communication 
objects. Keeping in view the vitality of mass media in present ^ 
day society, 'in this paper, a short survey has be.en conducted 
on the thred widely used mass media* These are newspaper, rad^ 
and television* 

.Siafer^i 

In -the history of Indian press, the first newspaper 
on modem lines appeared in Calcutta on the 27th January, 1780 
It Was the "Bengal Gazettee" published in T5ngllsh by an 
®:igllshman„ J.A. Hickey. Since than much progress have been 
recorded by the rress facing odds and evens, A recent sur^rey 
shows that the to^'^al number of newspapers in India during 1970 
w-ad 17168* 

Akashvanl(Broadeasting) Was pioneered in India by 
the efforts of amateurs (Madras Presidency Club in 1924) 
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followed "by private enterprises* Government took it latc=r 
and did every possible effort to make it available to each -ai'' 
every person in the coimtry* According to a recent estimate 
nearly 4on million potential listeirer” are to All India ^dic 

3oordarshanC television) has completed its 25th 
anniversary of its inception very recently, the first 
t.V, transmeter was installed in 1959,' these were, ipin 103f' 
and estimate of 180 transmeters is expecfead-by 1985* -Gourde-., 
started its services using the auditorium attached to the 
iJelhl Station of A IH which was converted into the teievisir^n 
studio .and dally one hour service commenced on August 15,196 
It Was started as a modest affair In India on September 15, 19'd-' , 
^oordarshan was' formally separated from All India ’^adio on 
April 1, 1976, 

Mass media have much importance as medium of Ihformatior 
and education pertlcularly in a vast and developing country 
like ours, Not only auantitative expansion but qualitative 
improvement can be assured due to the use of mass -media for 
educational purposes* No any other Instl'tutlon can be more 
.economic, effective and ■ bonefical than the mass media, so widely 
Used in the length and width of the country for universal!* atior 
of compulsory education amongst all. 

Mass media are helping not only in vitalising formal 
education through various ways but certain concepts like corre 
pondance education, distance 'education, EW^open school, 
open university etc, are with their origin in the use of mass 
media In. the unlveraallsatlon of education. 
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QBJreCTIVTjl S 

The major objectives of this study were? 

1. To stiiidy the using habit of mass media of ^elhl 
Students, 

2* To study the ovrnershli^ -proportion of newspaper, radi, 
and T. V, of Ileihl students. 

MBTffiDOLOGY 

For thf^ purpose of this study a sample of 2nC school 
and college students were taken from rartiJenely selected four 
senior secondary schools and four eoli.'ges of ^eihl '^Tnlversltyc 
They were asked to response In a semlstructur 1 open ended 
auestlonnalre seeking Information regarding their using habl-l:. 
ownership anh choice of materlals/program'i^; of news paper.^ 
radio and T.V, Responses thus received wore categorised In 
limited categories and analysed as follows: 

In Tfl-ble 1, proportions of students using newspaper, 
radio and T, 7, have been given. 

T.abl e T 


HsiiLEJaaMt F.gws paper Hadi n Tpi pvi 

School college total . School Coll_Total Sch Cohj 


N 0 use 

! 

\ 

\ 

0 

3 

3 

e_ge^_ 

1 

2 

3 

.001 

^ 1 1 9 

13 \ o jl 

rarely 

I 

5 

j 

1 1 

6 

6 

9 

15 , 

0 ccasionally 

1 

u 

14 

9 

23 

1 28 

35 

63 1 

35 J39' 'v 

repui ar1> 

_aiJ 

1 S2_ 



1 Rg; 

L-.54_ 

-W 



* Significant at o5 level 
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It Is seen from Tpble t that 98» 5 percent stnrtentg 
use neirfspaper and radio \<hile 95 percent use T,7» The 
proportion of repular user of these three mass media are 84 
percent, 59.5 percent and 49.5 percent respectively. 

Proportion of school students sipilflcantly differ than that 
of the college students only incase of those who do not use T.V^ 
In 5-1 hie 2., the proportion of school and college studeph 
on the hasis of the availability of mass media to them 
have been given. "" 




■* Slf^olficant at 05 level 
** Significant at ol level 

i 

It can beseen from^ahleS. that hlghoifistprDpnrtlor! of scho'"! 
proportion of students in case of the availability 
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of mass medis,' are of those who sulDscrilDe newspaper at have .■ 
radio- and TV set. A pood proportion of school studepts 
TV programs in school T*V, sat, whilp none of the collepe 
students does so. Significant differenea have been observed 
amonp the propotions of school and college students with 
respect to-'S^vlilability of TV s9.U<r''\ 

Tt can be cor eluded from the above survey that mass media 
are widely used among students. . Eedpcatlonal Porgrams on 
radio ^ TV can improve both qugnllty and quality wise literacy 
status. Though the proportion of students using TV is rot 
high enough, this may bp because of Its recency and cost, Slpct 
about 25 percent school students view frograme in thpgchool 
TV only which can be used for educational purposes more 
intensively and widely. 
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A STUDY OF THE HSlATIONSHIP DSTmU SELF ODUGEE-T 
ACTD SCHOLASTIC ACtllEYEMEEI T OF VII GILilE STUDENTS 


S. H.P. ChQw dhar.y 
J.P.F. , DES^, NCERT, 
New Delhi. 


ADSTRLGT 

A Sample of 300 VII grade students veie administered 
Self CJoncept Scale by Singh and Singh (1968) and t\-}o groups 
of students vrlth good self concept and poor self concept were 
identified by calculating P20 and PgQ, Itesults show ths-t 
scholastic achievement of students with good self concept 
was significantly better liian those students with poor 
self concept. Self concept shows significant high positive 
correlation with scholastic achievement of VII grade studA'P- 



Intmdijctinil 

Fts-ni the time when his llffe begins, each child Is very 
much a social creature. -As ycung infant stmng ties are 
,-being established between him and other human beings. Inter- 
woven with the child's earliesi experiences and expectation, 
and.«intemately connected with his survival from day-to-day, 

, aie associations with others. These accumulate during the 
■ ensuih^ weeks and months as he groiws more and more ale,rt to 

, ■ j 

' what^jLs happening about him. Th©'' child' s experience with the 
■humanity of others helps to ^'shape-his own humandty, 

I 

In. the normal course ofl events* -a child becomes more 
activily Social as he 'grows older,, builds relationships with 

" I ' 

other person^ and acquires vjalues and aspirations that 

I y * 

othfjs share. Put froi^ the beglnnj^ng he has a streak of 

in di. Vi duality of hislown and' as 'time p^^see he comes 

i 'i 

lnc*reasingly laware of himself as a sepa^fete being. This 
awareness nf^self is ^own as self conce|^ii, 

■1; Toung ciilld is depended bn other for.his welfare, he 
has' little confidence in himself. As he matures, his 
, behaiTiour is making by a growing attitudes of sol f-as sertlrn, 

\ ‘ I 

I . 

vHe strive to gain self-conflxenoe ■ is the management c f his 
own' a, f fairs and to shift from dependence on others to 

\ k 

dependence on self, r 

Sigmund iVeud explained the development of personality 
according to the self-concept mechanism that produces the 
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libido or basic .tostlnotuai energy. He induces in his 
explanation of the self concept three system. 

"The Id, the ego and the Super ego” which represent 
three stages of the developing self-concept. 

S ei f- concent - 

M adequate concept of the self is basic to an 
interpretation of personality. In any discussion of the self 
term such as the following are comraonly used to denote the 
various aspect of self hood "self conclousness" , "self 
realization", " self preservations" , "self confidence", "self 
assertion", "self dependence" and "self esteem". 

So "The individuals awareness o f an identification 
with his organism, connative power and mode of conduct and 
pe r fo nn ance , accompanied by specific attitudes toward them 
is called self concept". 

S cholastic Achievement - 

To know the scholastic achievement of the students 

researcher took the school result of class VI in the subjects 

like English, Hindi, Mathematics, Science, Social Science, 

Sanskrit/Urdu, art, craft, PT test. Students marks in the 

main subjects obtained in the previous examination were 

considered as representative of their scholastic arinlevenient. 

There are many problem faced by the adolescents, if wo 

look at the schoiasti* achievement of these students we get 

disappointed, Trfhy it Is so? This question arisffl in the mind 
ers 

of the researol;^. Therefore, the researcher wanlB(ato know who 



aie these stuc^ents who can not aijust tiiemselves in life 
and so poor achie-vemen t in studies. Many Psycholo,7is ts h^icl 
the viev that adolescent prohiems may he in the areas of 
educations, VJhat is the perception of adolescent about 
themsel-ves? Do their self-concepts show any influence on 
their scholastic achievement? In the hid of find out a 
suitable answer of these questions relationship of students 
self Gonnept with that of Scholastic Achievement Occured 
to the mind of the present researcher, 

^us the problem related for the study' is "A Study of 
the relationship between self concept and Scholastic 
Achivement to VII grade students.*' 

Re1 ate d L i te ratu re - 

Zuckerman, S.L. ( 19 ^) studied the difference in self 
concept of boys and glris. His interesting finding is that 
the self concept of boy is higher than that of girl when 
compared with each other. 

MussenjP.H, ( 1958 )- studied the self .concept of adults 
^ a-nd found that the self concept is a developing 
construct which through stable over a period is yet amenable 
to change , 

Mukhorjee B.N, (1966) studied self concept and achieve- 
ment. In a study they found that there are a logical relation- 
ship between achievement and self concept. 

Mehta P.H. C1968) studied on the relationship between 
self-concept and achievement and found the relationship to 
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"be linear, 

Vasantha R*. Ki, Cl9T3) studied the relationship 
"between self concept and achievement. Some of the findin''s 
are starting, as for example "that the lowest intelli^once 
group among the forward community studonts has higher mean soj 
concept and achievement score that the highest intelli:‘ence 
group among "backward community students, 

Qhiectjve of the Study - 

The objective of the present study are as below: - 

1) To study of self concept of "VII th grade students of 
pre- a dole scenes stac^i 

2 ) To study the scholastic achievemaits of pre- 
adolescent students. 

3, To study the relationship between self concept 
(good and poor) and •nhoiastic Achievement. 

Kvontb-^s ds - Hypothesis of the present study are as below: - 

1, Self-concept and Scholastic Achievement are positi'vely 
correlated. 

2. There is significant difference between good self 
concept student and poor self concept students on 
Scholastic jdchievement. 

"DeT imitation. - 

1. Only male students were included in the sample. 

2. Only "Vllth grade students were studies. 

3. The students were selected from seven schools of 
'Gorakhpur City, 
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4 , A-vera^e age of ttfe students was 12 years. 

5 , Only one self con&pt scale constructed "by Dr. Singh 
inent for young children was used, 

6, School marks have been used as Scholastic -‘ichlevements 
. of students. 

The Fmcedu re of the Study 
The Method of Study - 

The method employed in the present study were survey 
method and comparative method. The survey method was used to 
study the seif concept and scholastic achievement of student, 

'I? 

while the comparative method was used for making the compari- 
3 ion of scholastic achievements of two grc'ups know as the 
children of goo^feelf concept and poor self concepts. 

Tools and Techniques - 

Date were collected mainly with the help of one tool, due 
to study the self concept of the subjects with the help *’Solf 
Concept Scalefjr Ghlldrerf' Singh &, Singh C1968), 

Sajtipie _ 

The Universe of the present investigation' consisted of 
the Tilth grade regular students studying in the various 

/ 

schools' in Gorakhpur City. The study was conducted on 
300 students only. Purposive sampling technique was used fo^sr 
drawing the present sample. 
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Prncedure nf the data nn1 lentlnn - 

The self concept scale for chllclren was ar^nlnis te r-3 cl 
to ciiffierent school students. Scoring of the test was done 
as given In the manual of the test. 

r 

Result and internretation - 

Self ooncent of VII th class children - The score- 
obtained b 7 300 students were tabulated and their me-^ns, 31 
an d r.e'woatlle P 2 Q and Psq were calculated as given below: 

N = 300 
X = 84.40 
SD = 9 , 5 ^ 5 ^ 

P20 = 

Pso = 92.95 

The above data show- that the mean score of self concept nf 
the VII th grade students was found 84. 4o with SD 9*55. The 
two percentile value and Pg^ calculated for tlie purpose 

■to locate a cut po'int for Indentifylng students with poor 
and good self concepts. The two values PgQ and Pqq were 
found 76.3 and 92 . respectively. 

S cholastic Achievement of VII th Class Students _ 

For Scholastic Achievement grand total out of 1000 marlts 
in all subject secured by the Students were taken. Their 
marks we re on the basis of their half yearly examination. Ohe 
marks obtained by 300 students were tabulated and X, SD were 
calculated as given below: 

X - 462.67 and SD = 121.00 
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The aloove data show that the moan scoio of scholastic 

achievement of the VII grade students was 'U- 62 . 6 y -with SD~'i22.i', 

Thus It can be calculated that the scholastic achievement of 

Vllth grade students is about 46 percent. 

Scholastic Achievement of the g'ood Sv 3 lf concept student 
a nd poor self concept' students of Vllth grade 

There were 6o students -who have good self ccncept and 

6o Students have poor self concept. Below are given the 

N, ^ , SB and corresponding t value in order , to compared 

Scholastic Achievement of these students who have good and 

poor self concept. 

« 

Good Seif Concept Poor Self Concept 


N = 6o N = 60 

X = 62 A .5 X = 377.83 

SD = 128.4-0 SD = 176.00 

and t value =8.6 

Level of Significance = Significant at .01 level. 

Thus j it can he said that the difference between the 
two group is highly significant. Students with Good Self Cone, 
are better in Scholastic Achievement than those o f ,the studer-. 
with Poor Self Concept. 

Re-l-atiorshlx) between Self Concent and Scholastic Achie-rrement 
The Correlation value *'’1** between the score of the self 
concept and the Scholastic Achievement was found to b® .78. 
number of students was 300 and expected value at the number is 
.15 at .01 level. This value of correlation is larger 
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^ Date. 


■bhan the Gxpected value. This indicates significant ]:'’'Sitl''^ j 

ccrreiaticn between the two variable. It poans that rrni 
9-s 30 cl ate d ’ 

self concept is ^ with good Scholastic .^tchleveiaent an"’ 
self concept is related to poor Scholastic Achiev.^mont. 

1. Self concept is ‘pcsltlvely torreiated with Scholastic 


Achievement, 

2, Good self concept group is better than that of poor 
self concept group in Scholastic .(ichlevement. 
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